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Greatest Educational 
Work the Human Mind 


Can Conceive of 


Until there is found on earth something of 
greater value than a human soul, or in heaven 
a being higher than our God, there will be no 
educational enterprise so important as that of 
training ministers to save the souls ‘of men and 
to teach the things of God. 


This is the work of-- 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


It needs your support 


A gift now to wipe out a harassing debt; 

A larger steady annual income; 

An endowment twice its present size; 

A substantial remembrance in your will: 
(“to the Trustees of Union Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia I give and bequeath the sum of........................---------- 
dollars, to be applied by them to the uses of said Semi- 
nary’’). 

ADDREss THE PRESIDENT 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Mary Baldwin 
College 


and 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 
Established in 1842 


FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VA. 


Term Begins September 9th 


Located in the beautiful and historic Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, 
handsome buildings and modern appointments. 
Three hundred and sixty students—session 1925- 
1926—from twenty-four States and two foreign 
countries. 


Courses: College, 4 years, A. B. Degree; Col- 
lege-Preparatory, 4 years. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, and Athletics—Gymna- 
sium and Field. Small classes and thorough 
work. Send for catalogue. 
































Presbyterian Collese of 
South Carolina 


CLINTON, S. C. 





The Leroy Springs Gymnasium 





A safe and pleasant place for a student to 
spend his College days. 


Beautiful New Buildings 
Strong, Well Trained Faculty 
Finest Student Body in the Church 


The recent wonderful growth of the College 
testifies to the above statements. 


If you expect to enter College next fall, write 
for Catalog and Application Blank early. There 
will be more applications than can be received. 


D. M. DOUGLAS, President 
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We Thank Thee 


For our educational and indus- 
trial missions, and the work they 
have accomplished in all our fields. 

For the undaunted courage of 
our missionaries to go forward in 
spite of discouragements and diffi- 
culties. 

For the seventh self-supporting 
Presbyterian Church in Kobe, Japan, 
and what God has enabled the mis- 
sionaries to do toward evangelizing 
the 650,000 in that city. 

That every worker under our 
Committee is first of all an Evan- 
gelist. 

That so many opportunities are 
open to us on all frontiers. 

That we have been able in past 
years to assist so many churches in 
securing houses of worship. 


For the earnest workers in all of 
our Mission Schools for dependent 
peoples. 

For the achievements of the last 
twenty-five years, for all of which 
we give God the glory. 


We Pray Thee 


For an especial blessing on all 
our educational and industrial in- 
stitutions. That they may be prop- 
erly equipped and manned. 


. For the plans for self-support of 
the Susaki churches, that they may 
be carried out and greatly blessed. 
That the educational situation in 
China and Mexico may be happily 
solved and that peace and order may 
soon reign. 
_For the Department of Evange- 
lism, “Evangelism is a Spirit and 
not a method.” 
_ For the Department of the Fron- 
tier: “No longer one of Geography, 
but one of need and opportunity.” 
_For the Department of Church 
Erection: Assisting congregations 
unable to build alone, to secure 
houses of worship. 
_ For the Department of Mission 
Schools : For the education and re- 
ligious training of Mountain, Indian, 
Negro and immigrant children. 
For courage to go forward in the 
face of many discouragements, leav- 
ing the future in God’s hands. 





Our Schools and 
Colleges 


HENRY H. SwEEts, Secretary 

The Presbyterian Church through 
all its -history has emphasized the 
work of Christian Education. This 


is according to the plan of Jesus | 


Christ. 

In the ninth chapter of the Gos- 
pel according to Matthew, this state- 
ment is made: “Jesus went about 
all their cities and villages, teaching 
in their synagogues, preaching the 
Gospel of the Kingdom and healing 


every manner of sickness and dis- | 


ease among the people.” By His 
example and His command, He has 
summonsed all the churches to use 
these three great human ministries. 

When our Church was first 
planted on the American shores, 
great self-denial was practiced by 
officers and members of the Church 


in order that schools and colleges | 


might be erected and sustained. 
When the time came that Church 
and State should be definitely sepa- 
rated, Presbyterian ministers, offi- 
cers and members gave themselves 
without stint to the organization of 
the State systems of education. 
They thought the State had a place 
in education. They helped to find 
that place and to develop the forces 
of the State, so that the work might 
be successfully carried on. At no 
time did they seriously contemplate 
giving up their own work in the 
field of education. And yet a seri- 
ous mistake was made. The work 
of education was left primarily to 
individuals. ‘Through their heroic 
sacrifice, many of our institutions 
were kept alive. The Church did 
not minister financially to them and 
oft-times showed little interest in 
them. When the scope of education 
was narrow, the cost was correspond- 
ingly small. As new courses were 
added and new fields opened up 
before the students, the cost was 
largely increased. 

Not until within the past fifteen 
years did the Church fully awake 
to the impending danger. Its schools 
and colleges were without sufficient 
equipment. They were 
salaries for teachers that were not 











“It is the purpose of Austin 
College to afford its students a 
broad, general education by 
means of strong courses in lib- 
eral arts and sciences, and at 
the same time to throw around 
the students positive Christian 
influences which will contribute 
to the making of character, 
without which the best educa- 
tion must be of little value.”’— 
Statement of Scope and Purpose 
as given in the Catalogue. 


lege men, in all parts of 

the world, leaders in every 
walk, testify in word and daily 
living to the soundness of this 
purpose. 


H ieee. men of Austin Col- 


Loyal Presbyterians are proud 
of Austin College, and are 
glad to support it with good 

will, with gifts, and with 
the patronage of their 
children. 


WRITE TO 
THOMAS STONE CLYCE, D.D., LL. D. 
President 


SHERMAN - ‘- - TEXAS 
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sufficient to meet their actual needs. | 


They had no endowments and were 
(Continued on page 384) 
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Flora 
Macdonald 
College 


AN “A” GRADE COLLEGE FOR 
THE TRAINING OF CHRIS- 
TIAN YOUNG WOMEN 


Among its qualifications are: 
Excellent Courses, 
A Competent Faculty, 


A Cultured and Sympathetic 
Atmosphere, and 


A Healthful 
Location. 


and Beautiful 


For further information, ad- 
dress. 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Red Springs, N. C. 
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to teach the things of God. 
This is the work of -- 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
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doah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, 
handsome buildings and modern appointments. 
Three hundred and sixty students—session 1925- 
1926—from twenty-four States and two foreign 
countries. 


Courses: College, 4 years, A. B. Degree; Col- 
lege-Preparatory, 4 years. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, and Athletics—Gymna- 
sium and Field. Small classes and thorough 
work. Send for catalogue. 















































Presbyterian College of 
South Carolina 


CLINTON, S. C. 





The Leroy Springs Gymnasium 





A safe and pleasant place for a student to 
spend his College days. 


Beautiful New Buildings 
Strong, Well Trained Faculty 
Finest Student Body in the Church 


The recent wonderful growth of the College 
testifies to the above statements. 


If you expect to enter College next fall, write 
for Catalog and Application Blank early. There 
will be more applications than can be received. 
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We Thank Thee 


For our educational and indus- 
trial missions, and the work they 
have accomplished in all our fields. 


For the undaunted courage of 
our missionaries to go forward in 
spite of discouragements and diffi- 
culties. 

For the seventh self-supporting 
Presbyterian Church in Kobe, Japan, 
and what God has enabled the mis- 
sionaries to do toward evangelizing 
the 650,000 in that city. 

That every worker under our 
Committee is first of all an Evan- 
gelist. 

That so many opportunities are 
open to us on all frontiers. 

That we have been able in past 
years to assist so many churches in 
securing houses of worship. 


For the earnest workers in all of 
our Mission Schools for dependent 
peoples. 

For the achievements of the last 
twenty-five years, for all of which 
we give God the glory. 


We Pray Thee 


For an especial blessing on all 
our educational and industrial in- 
stitutions. That they may be prop- 
erly equipped and manned. 

For the plans for self-support of 
the Susaki churches, that they may 
be carried out and greatly blessed. 

That the educational situation in 
China and Mexico may be happily 
solved and that peace and order may 
soon reign. 

For the Department of Evange- 
lism, “Evangelism is a Spirit and 
not a method.” 

_ For the Department of the Fron- 
ter: “No longer one of Geography, 
but one of need and opportunity.” 

_For the Department of Church 
Erection: Assisting congregations 
unable to build alone, to secure 
houses of worship. 

_ For the Department of Mission 
Schools: For the education and re- 
ligious training of Mountain, Indian, 
Negro and immigrant children. 

For courage to go forward in the 
face of many discouragements, leav- 
ing the future in God’s hands. 
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Henry H. Sweets, Secretary 
The Presbyterian Church through 


all its -history has emphasized the | 


work of Christian Education. This 


is according to the plan of Jesus | 


Christ. 

In the ninth chapter of the Gos- 
pel according to Matthew, this state- 
ment is made: “Jesus went about 


all their cities and villages, teaching | 
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Gospel of the Kingdom and healing 
every manner of sickness and dis- 
ease among the people.” By His 
example and His command, He has 
summonsed all the churches to use 
these three great human ministries. 

When our Church was first 
planted on the American shores, 
great self-denial was practiced by 
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in order that schools and colleges | 


might be erected and sustained. 
When the time came that Church 
and State should be definitely sepa- 
rated, Presbyterian ministers, offi- 
cers and members gave themselves 
without stint to the organization of 
the State systems 


of education. | 


They thought the State had a place | 


in education. They helped to find 
that place and to develop the forces 
of the State, so that the work might 
be successfully carried on. At no 
time did they seriously contemplate 
giving up their own work in the 
field of education. And yet a seri- 
ous mistake was made. The work 
of education was left primarily to 
individuals. Through their heroic 
sacrifice, many of our institutions 
were kept alive. The Church did 
not minister financially to them and 
oft-times showed little interest in 
them. When the scope of education 
was narrow, the cost was correspond- 
ingly small. As new courses were 
added and new fields opened up 
before the students, the cost was 
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Not until within the past fifteen 
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mom We Guarantee 
Send for Catalog. 
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polished trays and supply thousands of 
satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
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quotations. 
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Here’s The Proof 


That people read the Survey! 


Dr. Lingle was so pleased over the response that he received from 
that advertisement in the May Survey that he brought us some of the re- 
plies. We are quoting from just a few of them, and wish we had the 
space for others. These people love the Training School, Dr. Lingle,, 
and the SuRvVEY. 





From Washington, D. C.: “Just read my SURVEY for May. Before: 
opening it I read your advertisement, or I should say, interesting account 


of our Assembly’s Training School. I will pray for the success of the school, 
and for you.” 








From Chester, Va.: “Yes, within one hour after receiving the May 
number of THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY I had read every word of your 
advertisement. Though I am not a young man any more, I wish I were in 
position to take advantage of some of the courses you are offering to laymen.’”” 





From Elizabethtown, Ky.: “I wish I had seventy thousand dollars, or 
even seventy-five, to send you for the Training School. I shall mention the 
School for one of our objects for prayer in our Executive Committee Prayer 
Band. I think many people will read the advertisement in the May SURVEY,, 
and hope some of them will send money.” 





From Byron, Ga.: “I have just read your article on the back of the 
SURVEY. Of course, I can hardly wait to read the ‘inside,’ but I got right 
up to drop you these few lines to tell you about it. Fifteen minutes wil? 
be given to A. T. S. on our program at the spring Presbyterial.” 





From Catherine, Ala.: ‘I have read your very interesting advertisement 
in the May SURVEY. I read the SURVEY from cover to cover. The ad- 
vertisements are nearly always interesting and instructive. I like to know 
what my Church and its schools are doing, for we need well trained teach- 
ers and leaders.” 





From Laurel Hill, Fla.: “Have just read your article on the back cover 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. Regardless of what position it occu- 
pied in the magazine, I would have read it, as I read it through—advertise- 
ments and all. I am sure that the other members of my family will read 
the article and without having their attention called to it. I get possession 
of the SURVEY first, if possible.” 








From Graham, N. C.: “I have read your advertisement in the May 
SURVEY. My Circle is studying the subject of Christian Education, and 
I shall take pleasure in reading your article to our members. We will offer 
a special prayer that God will bless the advertisement and make it the means 
ef doing much good. Also that He may bless you and help you in your 
great work.” 








From Mt. Washington, Mo.: “That is a good ad on the back of the 
SURVEY—just honest-to-goodness plain talk. You may differ in politics 
and religion, but always there has been something about you that makes me 
think of Abraham Lincoln, folksy and simple, direct and honest, with a 
ready smile and a meaty anecdote. I'd love to take your summer course, 
but I must be elsewhere.” 








From Fountain Inn, S. C.: “Enjoyed reading the back cover page of 
the May SURVEY. Am praying for you and this great work.” 





From Hamilton, Texas: 
some wonderful workers.” 


“TI want to say I think A. T. S. is sending out 





From Houston, Texas: ‘Yes, people, some of them, do read advertise- 
ments. The Training School is well represented in this Presbytery—two 
local workers and one worker in the whole Presbytery. I always have been 
interested in the progress of the Training School.” 


From Atlanta, Ga.: “Your advertisement caught me on the jump and 
I read and enjoyed every line of it. The first paragraph is so very human 
that I can almost see you sitting down and writing it. Even though a 
business man, I feel that I know all about the General Assembly’s Training 
School—you got the story in a few words after all.” 








From ? ? ? ? Georgia: “I am just praying that A. T. S. may go on 
steadily progressing toward the goal which you have set for her. May the 
Lord give you great faith tempered with patience. I consider myself mighty 
lucky in being able to persuade one of the A. T. S. girls who graduates 
this year to change her name.” 
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Found in the Psalms 


Chapter IV. Dwelling With God 


Bess DICKINSON ARROWOOD. 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
Shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

I will say of Jehovah, He is my refuge and my fortress; 
My God in whom I trust. 

For He will deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, 
And from the deadly pestilence. 

He will cover thee with his pinions, 

And under his wings shalt thou take refuge: 

His truth is a shield and buckler. —Psalm 91. 
Read also Psalms 27:4 and Psalms 15:1, 2. 

For some years now it has been the fashion to assume, 
with easy superiority, that the civilized nations have 
come, through evolution of soul rather than through a 
clearer revelation of God, to a higher, more spiritual 
conception and worship. We are told that not only the 
heathen tribes, but even the Israelites of the times of 
Moses, foshua, David, worshipped a tribal, or rather a 
localized, deity. And they certainly seem to have done 
so. The Psalmist, in times of spiritual ecstasy, cries out 
in despair and longing: he has climbed the mountains 
and left his God behind him in the tabernacle, down on 
the plain. To the devout Israelites, God dwelt indeed 
with them: in their tabernacle, later, in their temple. 
And yet, is this worshipping of a localized God the error 
only of primitive races: is the error of a race at all? 
Rather, it is the stage of development to which indi- 
vidual man comes, if he developed at all spiritually. At 
a certain place in our soul’s growth, we meet our God 
of a Sabbath morning in the church of our fathers and 
piously pray that He will abide there to refresh and 
restore us on Sabbaths to follow. 

And will God indeed dwell in a family pew? Be- 
hold heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
Him. How much less this pew we have set up. 

This finding of God in a specific locality has, however, 
its normal place in our growth. Happy that man who, 
having, as he thought, left his God in the church, wakes 
spiritually the next day to find Him at his office desk, 
the street corner, on the trolley car; who in amaze- 
ment declares: 

“Surely Jehovah is in this place, and I knew it not.” 
He has passed out of an attractive, a dangerous cara- 
vansary, where many persons take up abiding places for 
their souls, and has planted his feet on the highway to 
that sanctuary where Jehovah does indeed dwell with 
man: the highway to his own soul. 

And is it a thing to be wondered at, that God does 
indeed dwell with men? Poets, prophets, the wise men 
of the ages have labored to prove the fact to us and 
lead us in the way of it; God, Himself, has daily spread 
it before our eyes. When we see the soul of a Jonathan, 
knit to the soul of a David, it is but God’s illustration 
of the secret place where soul may abide with soul. This 
is the true, the only marriage: man and woman dwelling 
together in confidence, security, companionship—a secret 
place where no other soul may enter. Since time began, 
where there has been kinship of spirit—a meeting place 
of common desire, aim, love—there soul has found soul 
and together dwelt. 

“He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High’”—Secret in that it is individual. Each man, each 
woman must find his or her place, and there enter alone. 

Now man as friend to man is limited: one, two, half 
a dozen. But God—hear our Lord: 

“In my Father’s house are many abiding places.” 

“Many?” 

Did not man’s language here fail the Lord Christ? 

Man, not God, limits those secret places. 

The highway to them is clearly marked: 

“He that walketh uprightly and worketh righteousness 
and speaketh the truth in his heart.” 


A high standard, an ideal to live by! Well, we may 
call it that if our imaginations be limited, our vocabula- 
ries small. Rather, it is a mighty adventure; a conti- 
nent to be explored; desert wastes to cross; forests and 
jungles made habitable; mountains to climb; a kingdom 
to conquer and rule. 

Hear: 

“Then came the mother of the two sons of Zebedee, 
with her sons, worshipping and asking a certain thing 
of him. And Jesus said unto her, What wouldst thou? 

“She saith unto him, Command that these my two 
sons may sit, one on thy right hand and the other on 
thy left hand in thy kingdom. But Jesus answered and 
said, Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye able to drink the 
cup that I am about to drink?” 

And we cry aloud to life, 

‘‘We would abide in the sanctuary, in the secret place, 
to behold the beauty of the Lord, to dwell in wisdom and 
security.” 

Can we drink the cup—not the cup of death, but of 
life, which is harder, for physical death is but of 2 
moment: there is an eternity of endeavor in the Cup of 
Life. 

As to the security in the secret place, why should we 
take the figures of speech of the Psalmist to mean only 
physical, material well-being. And even if the human 
author saw only the physical, the Divine Author set no 
such bounds. Of Le Morte D’Arthur, Richard Le Galli- 
enne says, 

“And as the weathering years make beautiful 
Old stone beyond the builders’ first intent, 

An art of Time, past reach of skill or tool 

Makes of his book more than its author meant 
And a quaint tale becomes a peoples’ monument.” 

Leave behind you all thought of the human author, 
with his understanding and intent, as you read this 
Psalm, I beg you; the arrow by day, the pestilence that 
stalketh, the destruction—this is no physical security. 
Material well-being comes in one of two ways: obedience 
to the laws of the physical universe or by the direct 
intervention of, divine power and wisdom (called mira- 
cles). Now how could spiritual presence of necessity in- 
sure physical health? We may be made safe from, in, 
or by pestilence, destruction and plague, according to 
God’s physical laws and His plans for our lives. But 
of very necessity, in the secret place of the Most High, 
spiritual disaster cannot reach us. " 

It is one of the mysteries of our human-divine nature 
that this abiding with God and God abiding with us 
can be a thing of degree, is never absolute and complete. 
More and more we can attain it. We cross the threshold, 
it is true, but not as the threshold of an earthly house. 
Beauty, wisdom, security, we find just inside the door, 
but ahead—ah, ahead— 

“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man—” 

Be this secret place, here and now, it may be for us 
that 


“Only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master 
shall blame, 

And no one shall work for the money, and no one shall 
work for the fame, 

But each for the joy of the working, and each in his 
separate star, 

Shall draw the things as he sees it, for the God of things 
as they are.” 


“And will God in very deed dwell on earth? Behold 
heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee: 
how much less this house that I have builded.” 
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education in all countries at all times, the telling 

of which will elicit a feeling of companionship, 
but scarcely any pity. Other problems arise out of the 
rapid and baffling changes now going on in China— 
in fact, are due in part to the very success of the mis- 
sion schools and colleges. These have been doing a 
large share of the effective education of Chinese youth 
for the last two decades. They have not only trained 
the sons and daughters of Christians, but also have at- 
treated and influenced large numbers of youth outside 
the Christian community. They have done a service 
and exercised an influence more than commensurate with 
the personnel and wealth invested. But the heyday of 
American missionary education in China is over. The 
Nationalist Movement, the anti-Christian crusade, the 
growth of Chinese government and private schools, and 
the aid rendered these by the Boxer Indemnity funds as 
reported in the last few days—all these elements of 
competition and opposition render it increasingly diffi- 
cult for the Christian schools to hold their own. The 
problems are now more acute and vital than ever be- 
fore in our history. 

1. One major problem, like the poor, always with 
us, is that of adequate staffing and equipment. Stand- 
ards have risen very rapidly in the last dozen years. 
What could “get by” then does not meet with acceptance 
now. Students, educators and the public generally are 
far more intelligent and critical. The middle school 
(corresponding to the American High School) has been 
changed to cover six years instead of four, one of these 
added at the top. This demands more apparatus, larger 
buildings, teachers with higher attainments. In the 
colleges specialization is increasingly to the fore. The 
advance of modern educational theories and methods, 
such as student self-government, tests and measure- 
ments, project method, Dalton plan and so forth, call 
for more knowledge about education and for teachers 
with more training and skill. 

In the face of all this however, educational workers 
tind themselves desperately limited in equipment, and 
the Home Boards so hampered that no assurance of help 
can be promised for years to come. Even harder to sup- 
ply is the need for skilled, consecrated, suitable teach- 
ers—especially for specialized work in the colleges and 
Seminaries. They are as hard to find as teeth in a hen, 
or skates in the Congo Free State—but infinitely more 
In demand; for success in educational work depends 
mainly on the personality of the teacher. 


Sea of our problems are common to missionary 





Problems of Missionary Education in China 


Rev. WARREN H. Stuart 


2. A second problem is the conserving and utilizing 
for the Christian movement of the output of the schools. 
A few students go out from our schools opposing Chris- 
tianity; a larger number indifferent; perhaps the ma- 
jority good naturedly favorable; some church members, 
some not; and a small number of earnest and active 
transmitters of the Gospel truth they have learned. 
Many of these last are absorbed into mission organiza- 
tions either for work or further study. The “satura- 
tion-point” however will be reached before long, and 
then, as now, the puzzle will be to fit them into Chinese 
society, as economic units independent of church em- 
ploy, witnessing to the Gospel for its own sake. For 
the larger class who go into gainful occupations, our 
task is to win and hold them into loyalty to the church 
and its ideals. The wastage here is terrific; perhaps it 
is due to the downpull of a Christless environment, 
perhaps to failure in learning to love the Gospel, as well 
as know it, in school days. 

3. This last suggests our third problem—which is 
the how of successfully imparting religious life to the 
pupils in our schools. All agree that this is our end in 
view: opinions differ widely as to how this end is to be 
attained. Some hold to the plan of a certain amount 
of required religious instruction per week, and com- 
pulsory attendance on religious worship—the plan that 
has been all but universal hitherto. But this plan had 
not been automatically successful in producing dynamic 
Christian character. An increasing number of both 
students and teachers believe that anyhow for colleges 
the best fruitage is obtained on a voluntary basis. Un- 
der such a policy, religious teaching is set free from ex- 
trinsic props and must make good by intrinsic merit. 
What results are obtained are more likely to be genuine. 
Under either system there is a tremendous challenge to 
make our teaching of religion (what we came here for) 
more skilled, vital, effective. In many schools it has 
been anything but that. The results have been lamenta- 
ble. It is worthwhile to make almost any readjustment 
in mission schools to gain more success in this, our 
specialty, our raison detre. 

4. A fourth problem is that of securing government 
recognition for Christian schools. Judging by the re- 
ports which come in from all sides, this is looked upon 
as eminently desirable, the only question being whether 
the advantage to be gained is worth the price required 
(subscribing to the regulations of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation). This again turns upon the question as to just 
what these regulations mean—for the Chinese language 
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is impressionistic (like Hebrew) rather than definitive 
(like Greek and English). A committee has been ap- 
pointed to confer with officials in Peking, as to whether 
registration is compatible with the frankly Christian 
character of our colleges. Here we find perhaps the most 
crucial problem in missionary circles today—“to be or 
not to be” registered. As to primary and middle schools, 
the situation is somewhat different. They do not, like 
the colleges register with the central government in 
Peking, but with the provincial authorities. The hope 
is expressed that in some parts of the country the mis- 
sion schools will be allowed freedom under Chinese law 
to require religious instruction and worship,—for many 
educators are convinced that “extra-territorial privileges 
have no place in the future of missionary educational 


endeavor in China.” About fifty middle schools are now 
applying for provincial registration, and this number 
will probably be much larger by next fall. 

This paper deals with the more general aspects of 
our educational efforts; others are writing more speci- 
fically of our schools, their fruitage and prospects and 
needs. Let me say however that Southern Presbyterian 
schools in China deserve all the help you can give, if 
specific need, fine influence, and effective output con- 
situte such desert. Our work in China simply cannot 
grow, or even hold on, without trained loyal-to-Christ 
Chinese workers. They are more effective than mission- 
aries, and our schools are the chief source of supply! 
The logic is compelling. Let us stand back of our 
educational work as never before! 


Merited Recognition 


R. E. MacmLy, Secretary 


N THESE days when “the fields are white unto the 
harvest and the laborers are few” it is interesting to 
see what use our Church is making of the splendid 

body of women who are so deeply interested in the prog- 
ress of the Kingdom, and who are volunteering for 
sacrificial service in the most difficult fields the Church 
is called to enter. 

In the Foreign Mission field which calls for heroism 
and sacrifice of the highest type, we are using one hun- 
dred and thirty single women in addition to the one hun- 
dred and eighty-five wives of missionaries who are as 
zealous and fruitful in their labors as are their husbands. 
The support of this splendid band of women is provided 
by individuals, by churches and by the Foreign Mission 
budget, just as is the fund for the two hundred and six 
men who represent us in the foreign work. 

The Assembly’s Home Mission Committee is respon- 
sible in whole or in part for the support of eight hun- 
dred workers and of this number about fifty per cent 
are women. 

The Sunday School Extension Committee made use 
of ‘ninety-two workers last year, and of this number 
fifty-four were women. The thirty young ladies who 
went out for vacation work last summer did pioneering 
and educational work of a high type and most fruitful 
in every way. It must be remembered that these women 
are only sent into the bounds of Synods and Presby- 
teries at the request of the courts of these areas. 

The Editorial Staff of the Publication Committee 
consists of twelve members, nine of whom are women. 

In the Sunday school field we of course acknowledge 
we would have no Sunday schools except for the splendid 
work of the women. We have about 28,000 teachers in 
our schools, and fully ninety per cent of these teachers 
are women and it is to their devoted service we owe in 
a large measure the steady enlargement of our member- 
ship, the improvement in methods of work and the 
spiritual harvest we are seeing both in additions to the 
Church and in training of the youth for Christian liv- 
ing and efficient service. It will be a surprise to many 


people to know that the service of our women is not 
limited to teaching in the Sunday school, for the records 
in the Publication office show that one hundred and 
twenty-nine of our Sunday schools have women for su- 
perintendents. 


The Assembly recognized the equipment of our women 
for educational, promotional and administrative tasks 
by setting up a special department of woman’s work in 
1912 under the title “The Woman’s Auxiliary.” The 
progress this department has made under the leadership 
of the efficient superintendent is a matter of thanks- 
giving throughout the entire Church, and the form oi 
organization is now being adopted in other Churches as 
approaching the ideal for woman’s work. Space does 
not permit cataloguing the great advance that has been 
made possible in the Church since the Auxiliary was 
organized, but mention should be made of the fact that 
the gifts of the woman’s organization increased from 
$383,726 in 1912 to $1,432,549 in 1925. Further recog- 
nition of the capacity of our women for positions of 
leadership and responsibility was given by the Assembly 
of 1923, when it directed that three women be added to 
the membership of each of the Executive Committees of 
the Assembly. 

The Church has established a great training schoo! 
for lay workers, and already the institution has built 
up a plant valued at about $700,000. The school is 
open to both men and women, but for the first ten years 
of its life the student body was almost exclusively made 
up of women. About 150 to 175 of the choicest spirits 
of our Church are receiving training at the hands of the 
best faculty that can be found, and these finely equipped 
young women are going out as Foreign and Home Mis 
sionaries, as teachers, as Sunday school workers, as Di- 
rectors of Religious Education, and as pastors’ assist- 
ants. 

This array of facts is an evidence of the confidence 
our Church has in its women and a clear indication o! 
a fixed purpose to make a larger use of the conse- 
crated talent of these efficient workers. 


ty 





An investment in knowledge pays the best interes:—Ben Franklin 
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HE morning paper, the daily mail and occasional 

telegrams indicate anxiety north of the Rio Grande 

over the religious situation in Mexico. Are we 
really safe down here where such terrible things are 
happening? ‘The situation is really very simple, in 
spite of the efforts of various interested parties to make 
it appear otherwise. Mexico is human and fallible, 
and she will have to attain considerable speed and skill 
if she is to keep pace with the barrage of calumnies, 
complaints and misrepresentation that are being pub- 
lished in the United States. 

The only people who have real reason for anxiety 
concerning ecclesiastical matters in Mexico are those 
who refuse to comply with the law of the land. With 
the commercial phase of the question I do not deal 
here, although it looks as if there may be more or less 
collusion for propaganda purposes between big business 
and big ecclesiasticism. As in love and war anything 
at all is good ammunition, provided it discredits Mexico. 
Mexico is too slow, we are told, the land of manana. 
And in the same breath, Mexico is too violent, sud-. 
denly the land of pronto. Mexico is too dilatory, also 
too exacting. Mexico is playing favorites, also for- 
getting her friends, especially those of large wealth and 
political influence. Mexico is persecuting all religious 
interests, also showing favoritism to the Protestants. 
Mexico is disregarding all international amenities, also 
showing favoritism to the Americans. 


THE Facts 

Pushing aside this clamor, just what is happening 
it, Mexico? Mexico is making an honest-to-goodness 
effort to deal with a desperate situation in what seems 
to her officials the only practical way. The Mexico of 
1857 was ecclesiastically a very sick patient and Benito 
Juarez and his compatriots prescribed heroic medicine. 
The Roman hierarchy had acquired title to and control 
of properties variously estimated at from one-third to 
one-half of the total value of all real estate in the en- 
tire country. Only a visit to Mexico and first-hand 
sight of the unbelievable array of churches on every 
knoll, by every road, in open fields, by running streams, 
cn every street and often so close together that one joins 
another, can give even a faint idea of the extent to 
which the Roman hand was upon everything. Claiming 
alwavs to be above kingdoms and thrones, the Pope 
steadfastly refused allegiance to any temporal powers 
and assumed to dictate the policies of state and control 
international relations. One more twist of the screw 
und Rome would have taken over by force the govern- 
ment of the country; she already had most of the 
revenues, 

lhe Juarez reform constitution was the beginning of 
a tight to a finish. Heroic it was in truth, and after 
Sixty-nine years, President Calles is disposed to finish 





Is There Religious Persecution in Mexico? 


By BisHop GrorcE A. MILLER in The Christian Century. 





the fight and settle the question of the liberties of the 
people and the freedom of the states from Roman inter- 
ference and intrigue. This sounds fairly drastic to us 
in the United States with our hands-off principle in 
dealing with matters of religion, but we have yet to 
realize the vast difference between Rome operating as 
a minority party in a relatively Protestant country, and 
Rome where Rome is supreme. And those of us who 
have had ample opportunity to see the workings of this 
latter situation have vast sympathy for Mexico. 


DISESTABLISH MENT 

What they did in 1857 was to disestablish the Roman 
church and “nationalize” all church properties, taking 
ever in the name of the nation, usually without resist- 
ance or protest, the vast estates and valuable com- 
mercial holdings of the church, leaving untouched the 
church buildings and necessary residences for the priests. 
The process was sweeping and at the time fairly thor- 
ough, leaving the churches stripped of their various 
acquired riches. In point of fact, the Mexican govern- 
ment has never interfered with the exercise of the Catho- 
lic religion, as a religion, and is not doing so now. 
A good many of these properties found their way back 
under actual control of the church, in one way or an- , 
other, usually in another. But the church never re- 4 
gained its strangle-hold on the resources of the country 
as it held them before 1857. 

During the administration of Porfirio Diaz, the 
Roman church, together with the new and growing 
protestant missions, was allowed entire freedom in the 
prosecution of all religious activities and educational 
work, with the result that the Catholic church con- 
tinued to be administered largely by foreign priests and 
friars, out of sympathy with the Mexican people and 
interested in Roman revenues. When the bloody years 
of revolution followed the collapse of the Diaz regime, 
it was alleged and still is that Rome had much, too 
much, to do with uprisings and revolutions and in 
various ways contributed to the embarrassment of the 
successive governments in their efforts to find a basis 
of peace and prosperity. 

This issue of the foreign friar became more and more 
acute until in 1917 the framers of the new constitution 
at Queretaro made a further effort to break the Roman 
shackles by providing that only ‘Mexicans by birth” 
should be permitted to “exercise the ministry” of any 
religion in Mexico. Primary education was secularized 
and all ordained ministers or priests were forbidden to 
teach in any primary school. The new constitution be- 
came operative but no interpreting legislation nor en- 
forcing enactments have been adopted and no serious 
effort has been made to carry out its provisions until 
within the past year. For eight years priests and mis- 
sionaries went their way, winking at the law and 





A sood understanding of the possibilities that live in spare moments is a great success asset—Marden 
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is impressionistic (like Hebrew) rather than definitive 
(like Greek and English). A committee has been ap- 
pointed to confer with officials in Peking, as to whether 
registration is compatible with the frankly Christian 
character of our colleges. Here we find perhaps the most 
crucial problem in missionary circles today—“to be or 
not to be” registered. As to primary and middle schools, 
the situation is somewhat different. They do not, like 
the colleges register with the central government in 
Peking, but with the provincial authorities. The hope 


is expressed that in some parts of the country the mis- 
sion schools will be allowed freedom under Chinese law 
to require religious instruction and worship,—for many 
educators are convinced that “extra-territorial privileges 
have no place in the future of missionary educational 


endeavor in China.” About fifty middle schools are now 
applying for provincial registration, and this number 
will probably be much larger by next fall. 

This paper deals with the more general aspects of 
our educational efforts; others are writing more speci- 
fically of our schools, their fruitage and prospects and 
needs. Let me say however that Southern Presbyterian 
schools in China deserve all the help you can give, if 
specific need, fine influence, and effective output con- 
situte such desert. Our work in China simply cannot 
grow, or even hold on, without trained loyal-to-Christ 
Chinese workers. They are more effective than mission- 
aries, and our schools are the chief source of supply! 
The logic is compelling. Let us stand back of our 
educational work as never before! 


Merited Recognition 


R. E. MAGILL, Secretary 


N THESE days when “the fields are white unto the 
harvest and the laborers are few” it is interesting to 
see what use our Church is making of the splendid 

body of women who are so deeply interested in the prog- 
ress of the Kingdom, and who are volunteering for 
sacrificial service in the most difficult fields the Church 
is called to enter. 

In the Foreign Mission field which calls for heroism 
and sacrifice of the highest type, we are using one hun- 
dred and thirty single women in addition to the one hun- 
dred and eighty-five wives of missionaries who are as 
zealous and fruitful in their labors as are their husbands. 
The support of this splendid band of women is provided 
by individuals, by churches and by the Foreign Mission 
budget, just as is the fund for the two hundred and six 
men who represent us in the foreign work. 

The Assembly’s Home Mission Committee is respon- 
sible in whole or in part for the support of eight hun- 
dred workers and of this number about fifty per cent 
are women. 

The Sunday School Extension Committee made use 
of ninety-two workers last year, and of this number 
fifty-four wefe women. The thirty young ladies who 
went out for vacation work last summer did pioneering 
and educational work of a high type and most fruitful 
in every way. It must be remembered that these women 
are only sent into the bounds of Synods and Presby- 
teries at the request of the courts of these areas. 

The Editorial Staff of the Publication Committee 
consists of twelve members, nine of whom are women. 

In the Sunday school field we of course acknowledge 
we would have no Sunday schools except for the splendid 
work of the women. We have about 28,000 teachers in 
our schools, and fully ninety per cent of these teachers 
are women and it is to their devoted service we owe in 
a large measure the steady enlargement of our member- 
ship, the improvement in methods of work and the 
spiritual harvest we are seeing both in additions to the 
Church and in training of the youth for Christian liv- 
ing and efficient service. It will be a surprise to many 


£) 


people to know that the service of our women is not 
limited to teaching in the Sunday school, for the records 
in the Publication office show that one hundred and 
twenty-nine of our Sunday schools have women for su- 
perintendents. 


The Assembly recognized the equipment of our women 
for educational, promotional and administrative tasks 
by setting up a special department of woman’s work in 
1912 under the title ““The Woman’s Auxiliary.” The 
progress this department has made under the leadership 
of the efficient superintendent is a matter of thanks- 
giving throughout the entire Church, and the form oi 
organization is now being adopted in other Churches as 
approaching the ideal for woman’s work. Space does 
not permit cataloguing the great advance that has been 
made possible in the Church since the Auxiliary was 
organized, but mention should be made of the fact that 
the gifts of the woman’s -organization increased from 
$383,726 in 1912 to $1,432,549 in 1925. Further recog- 
nition of the capacity of our women for positions of 
leadership and responsibility was given by the Assembly 
of 1923, when it directed that three women be added to 
the membership of each of the Executive Committees of 
the Assembly. 

The Church has established a great training schoo! 
for lay workers, and already the institution has built 
up a plant valued at about $700,000. The school is 
open to both men and women, but for the first ten years 
of its life the student body was almost exclusively made 
up of women. About 150 to 175 of the choicest spirit: 
of our Church are receiving training at the hands of the 
best faculty that can be found, and these finely equipped 
young women are going out as Foreign and Home Mis 
sionaries, as teachers, as Sunday school workers, as Di- 
rectors of Religious Education, and as pastors’ assist- 
ants. 

This array of facts is an evidence of the confidence 
our Church has in its women and a clear indication o! 
a fixed purpose to make a larger use of the conse- 
crated talent of these efficient workers. 





An investment in knowledge pays the best interest—Ben Franklin 
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HE morning paper, the daily mail and occasional 
+h telegrams indicate anxiety north of the Rio Grande 

over the religious situation in Mexico. Are we 
really safe down here where such terrible things are 
happening? The situation is really very simple, in 
spite of the efforts of various interested parties to make 
it appear otherwise. Mexico is human and fallible, 
and she will have to attain considerable speed and skill 
if she is to keep pace with the barrage of calumnies, 
complaints and misrepresentation that are being pub- 
lished in the United States. 

The only people who have real reason for anxiety 
concerning ecclesiastical matters in Mexico are those 
who refuse to comply with the law of the land. With 
the commercial phase of the question I do not deal 
here, although it looks as if there may be more or less 
collusion for propaganda purposes between big business 
and big ecclesiasticism. As in love and war anything 
at all is good ammunition, provided it discredits Mexico. 
Mexico is too slow, we are told, the land of manana. 
And in the same breath, Mexico is too violent, sud-. 
denly the land of pronto. Mexico is too dilatory, also 
too exacting. Mexico is playing favorites, also for- 
getting her friends, especially those of large wealth and 
political influence. Mexico is persecuting all religious 
interests, also showing favoritism to the Protestants. 
Mexico is disregarding all international amenities, also 
showing favoritism to the Americans. 


THe Facts 

Pushing aside this clamor, just what is happening 
in Mexico? Mexico is making an honest-to-goodness 
effort to deal with a desperate situation in what seems 
to her officials the only practical way. The Mexico of 
1857 was ecclesiastically a very sick patient and Benito 
Juarez and his compatriots prescribed heroic medicine. 
The Roman hierarchy had acquired title to and control 
of properties variously estimated at from one-third to 
one-half of the total value of all real estate in the en- 
tire country. Only a visit to Mexico and first-hand 
sight of the unbelievable array of churches on every 
knoll, by every road, in open fields, by running streams, 
cn every street and often so close together that one joins 
another, can give even a faint idea of the extent to 
which the Roman hand was upon everything. Claiming 
always to be above kingdoms and thrones, the Pope 
steadfastly refused allegiance to any temporal powers 
and assumed to dictate the policies of state and control 
international relations. One more twist of the screw 
«nd Rome would have taken over by force the govern- 
ment of the country; she already had most of the 
revenues. 

he Juarez reform constitution was the beginning of 
a light to a finish. Heroic it was in truth, and after 
Sixty-nine years, President Calles is disposed to finish 





Is There Religious Persecution in Mexico? 


By BisHop Grorce A. MILLER in The Christian Century. 





the fight and settle the question of the liberties of the 
people and the freedom of the states from Roman inter- 
ference and intrigue. This sounds fairly drastic to us 
in the United States with our hands-off principle in 
dealing with matters of religion, but we have yet to 
realize the vast difference between Rome operating as 
a minority party in a relatively Protestant country, and 
Rome where Rome is supreme. And those of us who 
have had ample opportunity to see the workings of this 
latter situation have vast sympathy for Mexico. 


DISESTABLISH MENT 

What they did in 1857 was to disestablish the Roman 
church and “nationalize” all church properties, taking 
ever in the name of the nation, usually without resist- 
ance or protest, the vast estates and valuable com- 
mercial holdings of the church, leaving untouched the 
church buildings and necessary residences for the priests. 
The process was sweeping and at the time fairly thor- 
ough, leaving the churches stripped of their various 
acquired riches. In point of fact, the Mexican govern- 
ment has never interfered with the exercise of the Catho- 
lic religion, as a religion, and is not doing so now. 
A good many of these properties found their way back 
under actual control of the church, in one way or an- 
other, usually in another. But the church never re- 
gained its strangle-hold on the resources of the country 
as it held them before 1857. 

During the administration of Porfirio Diaz, the 
Roman church, together with the new and growing 
protestant missions, was allowed entire freedom in the 
prosecution of all religious activities and educational 
work, with the result that the Catholic church con- 
tinued to be administered largely by foreign priests and 
friars, out of sympathy with the Mexican people and 
interested in Roman revenues. When the bloody years 
of revolution followed the collapse of the Diaz regime, 
it was alleged and still is that Rome had much, too 
much, to do with uprisings and revolutions and in 
various ways contributed to the embarrassment of the 
successive governments in their efforts to find a basis 
of peace and prosperity. 

This issue of the foreign friar became more and more 
acute until in 1917 the framers of the new constitution 
at Queretaro made a further effort to break the Roman 
shackles by providing that only “Mexicans by birth” 
should be permitted to “exercise the ministry” of any 
religion in Mexico. Primary education was secularized 
and all ordained ministers or priests were forbidden to 
teach in any primary school. The new constitution be- 
came operative but no interpreting legislation nor en- 
forcing enactments have been adopted and no serious 
effort has been made to carry out its provisions until 
within the past year. For eight years priests and mis- 
sionaries went their way, winking at the law and 
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A sood understanding of the possibilities that live in spare moments is a great success asset—Marden 
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Roman intrigue was again alleged as among the em- 
barrassments of the administration. 

That the provisions of 1917 were very skilfully 
drafted, no one will claim. They failed to distinguish 
between friends and foes and the government itself has 
been placed in an awkward situation in its effort to 
avoid crippling the work of worthy schools and bene- 
ficent Protestant churches. 


IMPARTIAL ENFORCEMENT 


Mexico is now putting into effect her constitution in 
the matter of foreign religious leadership and the 
secularization of primary education and in so doing is 
exercising a reasonable degree of impartiality. Here 
and there, prejudiced officials or incompetent under- 
studies are certain to blunder and in several cases have 
created embarrassment both to the government and to 
the vexed schools and missionaries. ‘These cases have 
been adjusted and mistakes rectified as promptly as 
possible. The loud complaints at present come, not 
from the Protestant missions but from the Roman 
ecclesiastics who are not willing to comply with the 
law. Mexico has expelled from the country about two 
hundred foreign priests and a considerable number of 
sisters and nuns who were violating the constitutional 
provisions regarding primary education. It is under- 
stood that a considerable number of priests and nuns 
ere still in the country, in hiding, waiting for the storm 
to blow over before resuming their illegal activities. 

Protestant schools and churches have been given the 
same treatment as Catholic institutions. Practically all 
schools have been visited, inspected, asked to comply 
vith the law and given a reasonable time in which to 
lo so. Several Protestant schools have been closed for 
a few days, pending adjustments, but at present, so far 
as I know, all have been reopened under government 
approval. At this writing a large number of the 
Catholic schools are still under adjustment. 


PRESIDENT CALLES SPEAKS 

On or about February 25, President Calles gave out 
an interview which was widely published, in which he 
stated definitely his attitude on the matter and his own 
understanding of the spirit of the law. The govern- 
ment of Mexico has no quarrel with Protestant mis- 
sionaries nor schools, especially those from the United 
States, for the sufficient reason that these Protestants 


have uniformly obeyed the law, have never entered into 
political activities nor fomented trouble for the adminis- 
tration. ‘The foreign missionaries may still find room 
for useful activities in Mexico, as counselors of the 
Mexican leaders and as administrators of mission work. 
This declaration of the president has cleared the air 
and practically all missions and missionaries are now 
carrying on, within the law, without hindrance from 
the government. 


There is a grim humor and not too holy comfort 
for the missionary long persecuted and annoyed by the 
relentless and intolerant hierarchy, when he picks up 
the paper and reads of the present iniquitous favoritism 
of the Mexican government toward the detestable Protes- 
tants. If only the government would be impartial! It 
is delicious to hear our tormentors pleading for religious 
liberty and tolerance! Is there religious partiality in 
Mexico? If so, it is the first time the evangelicals have 
played the role of beneficiaries and we are very com- 
fortable, thank you! 


All of this has a strange sound in our ears; it is 
hard to comprehend the animus of such procedure. 
Why should not any man do good in any land and 
under all circumstances? No one is objecting to the 
doing of good by anybody in Mexico. The point is 
that it is the principle and practice of the Roman 
hierarchy to control its constituents, not by the reason- 
ableness of preaching nor the enlightenment of educa- 
tion but through the magic of the mass, the spell of the 
confessional and the hocus pocus of transferred merits 
and purgatory remittances, peddled out by expert 
ecclesiastical salesmen at what the traffic will bear. It 
is this that gives the church the strangle-hold on the 
devout and it is this that diverts fortunes to Rome and 
makes possible a dangerous political bloc, and it is this 
that the constitution seeks to curb within limits. Add 
to this condition the further fact that in Latin-America 
religion and morals are often not on speaking terms, 
and one may understand a little of the why of things in 
Mexico. 


This opposition of the Mexican press is one of the 
embarrassments of the government. Facts are twisted, 
data are distorted and reports are dished up so as to 
discredit the administration. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the sources of this inspiration are the same 
as animate the press of the United States in the daily 
scorings of Mexico. 








“We do not need more national development; we 
need more spiritual development. Wedo not need more 
intellectual power; we need more spiritual power. We 
do not need more knowledge; we need more character. 
We do not need more government; we need more cul- 
ture. We do not need more law; we need more religion. 
We do not need more of the things that are seen; we 
need more of the things that are unseen.” 


--President Coolidge. 
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HE program of the Sunday School Convention at 
si Birmingham, April 12 to 19, covered a much 
wider range than is usually embraced in a pro- 

gram for a Sunday school gathering. The present title 
of the National Organization is The International 
Council of Religious Education, and it was therefore 
fitting that the program should include topics that re- 
late to training people for every relationship in life. 

Such subjects as Race Relationships, Stewardship, 
Evangelism and Missionary Education had a place on 
the program and were ably and exhaustively treated. 

Outstanding leaders in the religious world and in civic 
and business affairs were heard in addresses of com- 
pelling interest, and they were inspired to their best 
efforts by the presence of over five thousand delegates— 
from every state in the Union and from the Provinces 
of Canada. There are now thirty-six Protestant de- 
nominations in the Council, and it is the most effective 
co-operative organization in existence. 

The theme of the Convention was “Building Together 
a Christian Citizenship,” and the gathering was a fine 
demonstration of the unity of purpose of the Protestant 
Churches of America to make this a better world in 
which to live. 


The morning and night sessions were given over to 
inspirational addresses, held in the great city audi- 
torium, which has a seating capacity of about seven 
thousand. The afternoons were devoted to sectional 
conferences, held in twenty churches and halls, where 
trained leaders led the discussions of the practical prob- 
lems which confront Sunday school and Church workers 
who deal with the young life of today. These sec- 
tional conferences took the form of discussion groups, 
and the delegates were privileged to ask questions of 
the leaders and to speak out of their own experience in 
a most informal way. One of the best of these sec- 
tional conferences was that dealing with the subject of 
Evangelism in the Sunday school. It was stressed with 
great power that the supreme objective of all Sunday 
school effort is to bring young lives into right relations 
with Jesus Christ, and then train them for “effective 
service.” 


It is probable the delegates got more practical sug- 
gestions from these small conferences than they did 





Birmingham Sunday School Convention 


R. E. MAGILL, Secretary 


from the great inspirational addresses at the auditorium, 
which were often couched in technical terms not familiar 
tc the average delegate. 


The session for laymen on Thursday was a notable 
occasion, and it was significant that a group of busi- 
ness men of large affairs would take time out of their 
busy lives to travel thousands of miles to speak for 
twenty minutes about the place and part business men 
should have in the training of the next generation in 
righteousness. The following well-known business men 
took part in this special service: Mr. Russell Colgate, 
of Colgate and Co., New York; Mr. Gamble, of Proc- 
tor and Gamble, Cincinnati; Mr. T. L. Kraft, of 
Chicago; Mr. George Gordon Battle, a prominent 
lawyer of New York City, and Mr. Simms, a prominent 
manufacturer of St. Johns, New Brunswick. 


The addresses of these men were forceful, and no 
uncertain note was sounded as to their belief in the 
Bible as the Inspired Word of God, and their pleas 
for translating into consistent living our belief in Christ 
as Saviour and Lord were earnest and effective. 


A group of about nine hundred young people gath- 
ered Friday and Saturday for a conference about the 
part youth should take in stemming the tide of lawless- 
ness, irreverence and impatience of restraint: that’ char- 
acterizes the present-day generation of young folks. | 
This conference had wise leadership and avoided Bol- 
shevistic utterances that have marred many similar 
gatherings. ‘The young people were made to see that 
the Christian Church has the only program that will 
solve the problem of a disturbed and chaotic world, 
and that they have a place of responsibility in carrying 
forward this program that challenges the best there’ is 
in them. 


Too much cannot be said about the careful and com- 
plete preparation the city of Birmingham made for the 
entertainment of the delegates. Homes were thrown 
open with true Southern hospitality, and drives over 
the city gave the delegates a fine impression of the 
civic spirit and the wonderful prosperity of this magic 
city of the South, which has grown from a village of 
5,000 to a great manufacturing center of 240,000 in 
less than forty years’ time. 








Survey Week 


As this issue of the Survey goes to press we are in the midst of 
SURVEY WEEK. Weare glad to note that other churches are 
putting the Survey in the budget, and placing this magazine in every 
home of the church. We thank you one and all for your splendid 
support. It is too early to give a definite report of results. 
church has not sent in its subscriptions please do so at once. 


If your 
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The Financing of Our Benevolent Causes 


S. H. Cuester, D. D. 


HE results of the changes made in our financial 
program for the past year, which in general looked 
to the more complete unification of the four Assem- 

bly causes in one budget, and the ruling out more com- 
pletely than ever before of special appeals for any of 
these causes, cannot be said to be otherwise than dis- 
appointing. The total amount raised for the four causes 
under this plan was very little if any in excess of that 
for the previous year. The cause of Foreign Missions 
made a slight advance in total receipts, but not a suffi- 
cient one to offset the increased cost of the work, so that 
the year was closed with an increase instead of a reduc- 
tion of our deficit. Our Committee of Foreign Missions 
entered loyally into the support of the plan as made 
by the Assembly and did all it could to make it a suc- 
cess. We are sure that this is also true of the other 
three Executive Committees. 

At the Foreign Missions Conference of the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Boards held in Philadelphia in 
February, there was a full and frank discussion of the 
Unified Budget System and its effect on foreign mis- 
sion receipts. The general consensus of opinion was that 
a Unified Budget with the Every Member Canvass fea- 
ture, properly worked, would inure to the advantage of 
the cause of foreign missions in the long run, although 
it might involve some temporary loss to the cause during 
the period of adjustment. It was unanimously agreed, 
however, that when this system is so operated as to re- 
duce the entire promotional program to a hard, mechani- 
cal, purely business basis, from which every form of 
sentiment is eliminated, its results could not fail in the 
long run to be disastrous. Also that when the Every 
Member Canvass, in which the subscribers usually play 
safe by making their subscriptions on a minimum basis, 
is accompanied with the promise of immunity from all 
other appeals during the year, it becomes, as Dr. Arthur 
Brown expressed it, “‘a wall in front to prevent advance, 
instead of a wall behind to prevent retreat,” and can- 
not be depended upon to furnish the solution of our mis- 
sionary financial problem. 

Foreign Missions from the beginning has been built 
up primarily on a basis of sentiment. It is the love of 
Christ, and compassion for the lost whom He came to 
save, and the passionate longing to see the coming of 
His Kingdom and its triumph over the powers of evil— 
in a word it is what. Dr. Frank Mason North in his 


eloquent article published in our March number calls 
THE MISSIONARY PASSION—that have always 
furnished the inspiration to foreign missionary sacrifice 
and service. 


And now we would humbly venture the suggestion 
that any plan that can be expected to carry forward our 
foreign work to the accomplishment of its assumed task 
must include some provision for such a presentation of 
that cause on its individual merits as will revive this 
missionary passion in the hearts of the people. 


Where is the information and inspiration required to 
generate this missionary passion to come from? Our 
belief is that it must largely come if at all from ser- 
mons preached by missionary pastors. Furloughed mis- 
sionaries and Secretaries can greatly help, but the pas- 
tors are the chief reliance. Our impression received in 
traveling through the Church is that the old time cus- 
tom of preaching missionary sermons has suffered in 
these last few years a serious decline. Our pastors have 
been falling into the habit more than was formerly the 
case Of relying on other agencies to disseminate mis- 
sionary information and develop the missionary spirit 
in the Church. One thing that has perhaps contributed 
to this result has been the discontinuance of the custom 
of having stated times when such sermons are expected 
to be preached. It is an undoubted fact that nothing 
else in the world has such a genuine and abiding in- 
spirational power as a sermon, founded on God’s Word, 
and preached by. God’s minister whose own heart is 
aflame with the missionary passion. 


And in connection with this missionary preaching 
the opportunity should be given at stated times, as in 
the old days, of an appeal for free-will offerings to meet 
special needs and emergencies that are continually aris- 
ing in the work of our Executive Agencies, supplemen- 
tary to the results of the Every Member Canvass, which 
should and must remain the basal feature of our finan- 
cial system for the support of the work represented in 
our Unified Budget. We believe that only in this way 
will it be found possible to reach those of our people 
who, having subscribed their minimum in the Every 
Member Canvass, are still able, and after having pre- 
sented to them a clear and sympathetic statement of the 
needs of the cause, will be willing and glad to make 
further contribution to meet those needs. 
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HE Westminster Presbyterian Encampment wili 
i hold its twenty-first Annual Assembly at Keir- 
ville, Texas, June 1 to September 15, 1926. 

Tentative Conference dates are as follows: 

1. Young People’s Conference, June 23rd-July 1st. 
Rev. Charlton Storey, of Corpus Christi, Leader. 

2. Religious Education, July 4th-18th. Mrs. L. C. 


Westminster Presbyterian Encampment, Kerrville, Texas 





W. P. Dickey, D. D., 
Board. 

Mr. Garland H. Lang, a business man and elder in 
Somerville Presbyterian Church and for many years a 
member of the Board of Trustees, has recently moved 
to Kerrville and taken charge as manager of the En- 
campment. The Encampment is under control of the 
Synod of Texas, U. S. and owns forty acres of beautiful 


Kerrville, is President of the 


Majors, Leader. 

;. Lectures and Entertainments, July 18th-25th. 
. Rural Church Week, July 31st-August 9th. 

. Mission Conference, August 9th-14th. 

6. Womens Conference, August 15th-22nd. 

. Presynodical Conference, August 24th-26th. 

8. Synod and Synodical Conftrence, August 26th. 


Rev. Thes. W. Currie, D. D., President of Austin 
Theological Seminary, is Platform Manager. Rev. 


ground along the banks of the Guadalupe River-at Kerr- 
ville, seventy miles north of San Antonio, The grounds 
adjoin Schreiner Institute, an endowed junior college, 
also under control of Synod of Texas and Schreiner 
buildings are used for summer conference classes, A 
commodious dining hall, tabernacle, and many cottages 
have been erected on the Encampment grounds and 
many improvements are added each year. The largest 
Assembly in twenty-one years’ history is expected in 
1926. 
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Outline Program of the Montreat Conferences 
Opens June 22 Closes August 29 


During the summer of 1926, seven different Conferences are to be held at Mon- 
treat. Each promises programs of the very highest type, so there are good things in 
store for those who may visit only one or more of these Conferences. 

The Young People’s’ Conference comes first. The leaders have announced that 
the program will be most varied and helpful. One feature of this Conference will 
be the Discussion Period, at which time two practical questions will be discussed, 
one for five days and one for four days: “Young People and Social Life’ and “Young 
People and International Relations.” 

The Conference on Missions will be something unusual, in that the Foreign and 
Home Missions Conferences will be held together this summer. This Conference 
will be entirely different from those held in the past: This year it will be “pri- 
marily a conference for delegates, appointed by churches to receive the best possible 
instruction and inspiration, enabling them to put missions on the map during the 
coming year.” 

For further information write Dr. R. C. Anderson, Montreat, N. C., and the 
different- Executive Committees of the Church. File this copy of the Survey so that 
you may have, for ready reference, the Montreat Conference dates, which we list 
below: 


I. The Young People’s Conference, Tuesday night, June 22-Friday 
noon, July 2. 

Il. Conference on Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, and Meet- 
ing of the Presbyterian Educational Association of the South, 
Sunday, July 4-Friday, July 9. 





Ill. The Woman’s Summer School of Missions, Sunday July 11-Sun- 
day, July 18. 
IV. Montreat Leadership Training School, Tuesday night, July 20-Tues- 
day night, August 3. | 
V. General Missions Conference (Foreign and Home), Thursday morn- q 
ing, August 5-Sunday, August 15. ' 
VI. Bible Conference and the Men-of-the-Church, Tuesday morning, 
August 17-Sunday night, August 22. 
VII. Christian Life and Service, Monday morning, August 23-Sunday 














night, August 29. 
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The Financing of Our Benevolent Causes 


S. H. Cuester, D. D. 


HE results of the changes made in our financial 
program for the past year, which in general looked 
to the more complete unification of the four Assem- 

bly causes in one budget, and the ruling out more com- 
pletely than ever before of special appeals for any of 
these causes, cannot be said to be otherwise than dis- 
appointing. ‘The total amount raised for the four causes 
under this plan was very little if any in excess of that 
for the previous year. The cause of Foreign Missions 
made a slight advance in total receipts, but not a suffi- 
cient one to offset the increased cost of the work, so that 
the year was closed with an increase instead of a reduc- 
tion of our deficit. Our Committee of Foreign Missions 
entered loyally into the support of the plan as made 
by the Assembly and did all it could to make it a suc- 
cess. We are sure that this is also true of the other 
three Executive Committees. 

At the Foreign Missions Conference of the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Boards held in Philadelphia in 
February, there was a full and frank discussion of the 
Unified Budget System and its effect on foreign mis- 
sion receipts. The general consensus of opinion was that 
a Unified Budget with the Every Member Canvass fea- 
ture, properly worked, would inure to the advantage of 
the cause of foreign missions in the long run, although 
it might involve some temporary loss to the cause during 
the period of adjustment. It was unanimously agreed, 
however, that when this system is so operated as to re- 
duce the entire promotional program to a hard, mechani- 
cal, purely business basis, from which every form of 
sentiment is eliminated, its results could not fail in the 
long run to be disastrous. Also that when the Every 
Member Canvass, in which the subscribers usually play 
safe by making their subscriptions on a minimum basis, 
is accompanied with the promise of immunity from all 
other appeals during the year, it becomes, as Dr. Arthur 
Brown expressed it, “a wall in front to prevent advance, 
instead of a wall behind to prevent retreat,” and can- 
not be depended upon to furnish the solution of our mis- 
sionary financial problem. 

Foreign Missions from the beginning has been built 
up primarily on a basis of sentiment. It is the love of 
Christ, and compassion for the lost whom He came to 
save, and the passionate longing to see the coming of 
His Kingdom and its triumph over the powers of evil— 
in a word it is what. Dr. Frank Mason North in his 


eloquent article published in our March number calls 
THE MISSIONARY PASSION—that have always 
furnished the inspiration to foreign missionary sacrifice 
and service. 


And now we would humbly venture the suggestion 
that any plan that can be expected to carry forward our 
foreign work to the accomplishment of its assumed task 
must include some provision for such a presentation of 
that cause on its individual merits as will revive this 
missionary passion in the hearts of the people. 


Where is the information and inspiration required to 
generate this missionary passion to come from? Our 
belief is that it must largely come if at all from ser- 
mons preached by missionary pastors. Furloughed mis- 
sionaries and Secretaries can greatly help, but the pas- 
tors are the chief reliance. Our impression received in 
traveling through the Church is that the old time cus- 
tom of preaching missionary sermons has suffered in 
these last few years a serious decline. Our pastors have 
been falling into the habit more than was formerly the 
case of relying on other agencies to disseminate mis- 
sionary information and develop the missionary spirit 
in the Church. One thing that has perhaps contributed 
to this result has been the discontinuance of the custom 
of having stated times when such sermons are expected 
to be preached. It is an undoubted fact that nothing 
else in the world has such a genuine and abiding in- 
spirational power as a sermon, founded on God’s Word, 
and preached by. God’s minister whose own heart is 
aflame with the missionary passion. 


And in connection with this missionary preaching 
the opportunity should be given at stated times, as in 
the old days, of an appeal for free-will offerings to meet 
special needs and emergencies that are continually aris- 
ing in the work of our Executive Agencies, supplemen- 
tary to the results of the Every Member Canvass, which 
should and must remain the basal feature of our finan- 
cial system for the support of the work represented in 
our Unified Budget. We believe that only in this way 
will it be found possible to reach those of our people 
who, having subscribed their minimum in the Every 
Member Canvass, are still able, and after having pre- 
sented to them a clear and sympathetic statement of the 
needs of the cause, will be willing and glad to make 
further contribution to meet those needs. 
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Westminster Presbyterian Encampment, Kerrville, Texas 


HE Westminster Presbyterian Encampment wili WW. P. Dickey, D. D., Kerrville, is President of the 
i hold its twenty-first Annual Assembly at Kerr- Board. 
ville, Texas, June 1 to September 15, 1926. Mr. Garland H. Lang, a business man and elder in 
Tentative Conference dates are as follows: Somerville Presbyterian Church and for many years a 
1. Young People’s Conference, June 23rd-July 1st. member of the Board of Trustees, has recently moved 
Rev. Charlton Storey, of Corpus Christi, Leader. to Kerrville and taken charge as manager of the En- 


; ny . ~ . campment. The Encampment is under control of the 
ioe to ee July 4th-18th, Mrs. L. C. Synod of Texas, U. S. and owns forty acres of beautiful 
. ’ E F ground along the banks of the Guadalupe River-at Kerr- 

3. Lectures and Entertainments, July 18th-25th. ville, seventy miles north of San Antonio. The grounds 

4. Rural Church Week, July 31st-August 9th. adjoin Schreiner Institute, an endowed junior college, 
5. Mission Conference, August 9th-14th. also under control of Synod of Texas and Schreiner 

_ Womens Conference, August 15th-22nd. buildings are used for summer conference classes, A 
7. Presynodical: Conference, August 24th-26th, commodious dining hall, tabernacle, and many cottages 


: have been erected on the Encampment grounds and 
. Synod and Synodical Conftrence, August 26th. many improvements are added each year. The largest 
Rev. Thes. W. Currie, D. D., President of Austin Assembly in twenty-one years’ history is expected in 


Theological Seminary, is Platform Manager. Rev. 1926. 


Outline Program of the Montreat Conferences 
Opens June 22 --- Closes August 29 


During the summer of 1926, seven different Conferences are to be held at Mon- 
treat. Each promises programs of the very highest type, so there are good things in 


store for those who may visit only one or more of these Conferences. 

The Young People’s Conference comes first. The leaders have announced that 
the program will be most varied and helpful. One feature of this Conference will 
be the Discussion Period, at which time two practical questions will be discussed, 
one for five days and one for four days: “Young People and Social Life” and “Young 
People and International Relations.” 


The Conference on Missions will be something unusual, in that the Foreign and 
Home Missions Conferences will be held together this summer. This Conference 
will be entirely different from those held in the past: This year it will be “pri- 
marily a conference for delegates, appointed by churches to receive the best possible 
instruction and inspiration, enabling them to put missions on the map during the 
coming year.” 

For further information write Dr. R. C. Anderson, Montreat, N. C., and the 
different- Executive Committees of the Church. File this copy of the Survey so that 
you may have, for ready reference, the Montreat Conference dates, which we list 
below: 


I. The Young People’s Conference, Tuesday night, June 22-Friday 
noon, July 2. 

II. Conference on Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, and Meet- 
ing of the Presbyterian Educational Association of the South, 
Sunday, July 4-Friday, July 9. 

The Woman’s Summer School of Missions, Sunday July 11-Sun- 
day, July 18. 

Montreat Leadership Training School, Tuesday night, July 20-Tues- 
day night, August 3. 

General Missions Conference (Foreign and Home), Thursday morn- 
ing, August 5-Sunday, August 15. 

Bible Conference and the Men-of-the-Church, Tuesday morning, 
August 17-Sunday night, August 22. 

Christian Life and Service, Monday morning, August 23-Sunday 

- night, August 29. 
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Southern Presbyterians believe that along with the 
evangelistic and educational 
Industrial Training work must go industrial train- 
on Southern Pres- ing. Such training provides the 
terian Mission Christians with means of self- 
Fields support. In several of our 
fields are industrial schools 
teaching carpentry, brick-making, building, tailoring, 
engineering, printing, or farming. Our agricultural 
school at Lavras, Brazil, has been the pioneer model 
for the Brazilian government. The Africa Mission, 
especially, is promoting this phase of mission work, 
teaching the natives the dignity of labor and some means 
of self-support. Many of the girls of our Industrial 
Schools in the Orient are working their way through 
school by making lace and other fancy work. This is 
sold through Mrs. R. G. Vance, of Waynesboro, Va., 
who is the Church’s representative. Her time is given 
free. Mrs. Vance will send samples of lace and fancy 
work to any who may wish to buy or sell it. Many 
of the churches co-operate in the sale of this work. 


——_O--———_ 


Southern Presbyterian schools on the foreign field num- 
ber 1,008, with a total enroll- 
ment of over 42,000. Sunday. 
schools number 1,501, with a 
, membership of nearly 62,000. 
In these fields the Bible is translated into the native 
languages and dialects, and in most cases our. own 
Mission printing presses publish the Sunday school 
literature and other such Christian printed matter as 
ray be necessary. 


Educational 
Missions 


— 


The second annual summer school for Christian work- 
‘ ers will be conducted by the 
Summer Session at Assembly’s Training School, 
Assembly’s Train- Richmond, Va., from July 7 to 
ing School August 5. The School will be 
divided into two sessions, the 
first beginning on July 7 and running through July 21. 
The second session begins on July 22 and runs through 
August 5. This school furnishes a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for those who wish to make themselves more 
valuable to their church, but who are not in position 
to take the full two-year course at the Training School. 
lt is for both men and women, and the only require- 
ment for admittance is that one must be over twenty 
years of age. The cost is nominal—only $50.00 for the 
whole period, or $25.00 for one term. This includes 
room, board, and tuition. Write Rev. W. L. Lingle, 
D. D., President, 3400 Brook Road, for full informa- 
tion. 


——_Oo—— 


A National Temperance Society was formed in Peru in 

1912. An exchange informs us 
Prohibition in that through the efforts of this 
Peru Society a law was recently 

passed which prohibits the sale 
of intoxicants from Saturday to Monday. This society 
is responsible for the statement that in Lima there is 
a saloon for every nineteen families, but a public 
school for every 1,025! 


An interesting four-page leaflet entitled “Korea Topics 

in Brief” is issued each month 
Korea Topics in by Southern Presbyterian Mis- 
Brief sionary, Rev. M. L. Swinehart. 

There is nothing dull about it. 
Here are just a few of the interesting things from the 
March issue: Soonchun Station has twelve Extension 
Sunday schools in as many villages near by. In four- 
teen years the number of Sunday schools in Kwangju 
has increased from one to 48, and the average attend- 
ance from 100 to 2,900. A Teacher’s Training Course 
has just completed a full month’s session with an 
enrollment of over 100. 

If interested, write Mr. Swinehart to send you Topics 

in Brief regularly. It is free. 

SRY Vana rs 
A North Carolina man pictures the State saying to the 
Church: 

“T have in my schools twenty 
million of children. They are 
in school on the average of 
twenty hours a week, nine 
months in the year, a total of seven hundred and twenty 
hours. The average length of time which the Protestant 
Church employs for religious education is one hour 
per week, or fifty-two hours per year. This results in 
a ratio of secular education to religious education as 
seven hundred and twenty is to fifty-two. A great cry 
goes up all over the land. I, the State, am tremendously 
concerned over this. Future citizenship depends upon 
religious education. But you have said to me, ‘You 
must not teach religious education in the public schools.’ 
And to this we have agreed. It is not our task. And 
you, Oh Church, what are you doing to adjust this 
glaring overbalance?” 

Many of the churches are answering this question, 
“By conducting the Vacation Bible School.” 

—_O-———_ 

We are sure our readers will be interested in the follow- 

ing facts in regard to the work 
The Church in of the United Church in Canada 
Canada and the continuing Presbyterian 
Church, which have been com- 
municated to us from headquarters and are therefore 
authoritative. They are given, however, only in per- 
centages and not in sum-totals of membership. 

The Presbyterian membership vote against the union 
was thirty per cent of the total membership. 784 con- 
gregations voted against the union which is seventeen 
per cent of the total number. The number of Pres- 
byterian congregations in the United Church is 3,728. 
The total number of congregations (including the 
Methodists and Congregationalists) in the United 
Church is 8,699. Of 1,946 self-sustaining congregations 
534 (or twenty-seven per cent) voted against the union. 
Of 2,556 congregations in aid-receiving and mission 
charges, 250 (or nine per cent) voted against the union. 
The number of Presbyterian congregations in self-sus- 
taining charges in the United Church is 1,412. The 
number in aid-receiving and mission charges is 2,316. 

Prior to the Union in the eight foreign missions of 
the Presbyterian Church there were 112 men, 101 wives 
and 108 single women. Of this number thirteen men, 


The State and 
the Church 
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twelve wives and six single women non-concurred in 
the Union. Of these, six men and their wives and two 
single women are continuing in their work in accord- 
ance with a resolution passed by the Foreign Board in 
April, 1925, “that non-concurring missionaries who 
expressed desire to continue in their work under the 
United Church be continued in the service of the Board 
until further action.” The remainder of the non-con- 
curring missionaries are receiving their support from 
the Continuing Presbyterian Church or have left the 
service in accordance with the following resolution 
passed by the Board on last April: “that non-concurring 
missionaries who do not wish to serve under the United 
Church cease to be missionaries of this Board on the 
10th of June (the date of the consummation of the 
Union), but that their salaries be paid until the end 
of June.” 

Dr. A. E. Armstrong, one of the Secretaries of the 
Foreign Board of the United Church, makes the follow- 
ing statement in regard to the proposed future policy 
of that Church in adjusting its missionary operations 
with those of the Continuing Church: “The question 
is being asked, is it the intention of the United Church 
to transfer some of its work to the non-concurring Pres- 
byterians. The Board is quite willing and indeed 
anxious to transfer any section of the work for which 
the non-concurring Church can provide workers. It 
should be obvious, however, in view of the above state- 
ment, that there are very few missionaries who would 
be favorable to leaving the United Church. Therefore, 


the plan which has been suggested is co-operation, and 
the Board hopes that the Mission Board of the non-con- 
curring Presbyterian Church will agree to the principle 
of co-operation, they supporting non-concurring mis- 
sionaries and the United Church supporting Unionist 
missionaries, leaving them in their work as heretofore 
without interruption to the relationships that have 


existed. Co-operation rather than division is what 
nearly all the non-concurring missionaries have indi- 
cated as the policy they favor.” 

One would infer from the above statement that in 
spite of the inevitable friction and antagonisms gene- 
rated in connection with the Union Movement there is 
2 hopeful outlook that the two Churches will be able 
tc make an amicable adjustment and preserve -amicable 
relations in the conduct of their foreign missionary 
work. So may it be. 

—O-———_ 


Dr. W. A. Ross, missionary of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, writes under date 
of April 10th regarding the 
situation in Mexico: 

“It would be a blessing to 
mankind if a certain breed of newspaper reporters should 
become extinct. Either consciously or unconsciously the 
majority of those who have written on conditions on 
Mexico have described them in terms which imply that 
the Mexican government is now engaged in a great re- 
ligious persecution. Word has not gone forth that Chris- 
tian churches in Mexico are going about their work and 
seem to be entering on an era of even greater triumphs. 
It was ever thus. There have been books written called 
histories of England describing the reign of George the 
Second in which the rise of Methodism is not mentioned. 


The Mexican 
Question Again 


There have been so called histories of the United States 
written describing the first years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury which tell nothing of the sweeping revivals which 
stirred the religious life of the people to the very depths 
and gave origin and impetus to the movements toward 
foreign missions and Christian education. We are quite 
certain that gross misconceptions prevail at this moment, 
respecting many important phases of the religious situa- 
tion in Mexico. The Mexican government is trying to 
enforce the laws which established complete separation 
of church and state. In doing this our Protestant work 
has been affected some, especially as regards the work 
ct foreign missionaries, but there is so much left for us 
to do that we do not believe that the work is going to 
be retarded, but on the contrary advanced. It is placing 
the leadership more and more in the hands of the Mexi- 
cans. This is desirable. It is the rare thing for us 
to have a meeting of the Presbytery without receiving 
candidates for the ministry. At the meeting in January 
three young men joined. Just as the work must fall on 
the shoulders of Mexican leaders on account of limita- 
tions placed on the foreign missionaries, God is raising 
up young men to be these leaders.” 
sonnei iiciaetinds 

The churches of the United States gained more than 
800,000 in membership during 
1925, the largest increase in { 
several years, according to the 
annual religious census of The 
Christian Herald, made public 
recently. Nearly 47,000,000 persons now are members 
of churches in this country, according to the census. 

Of the Protestant denominations, the Methodists have 
the largest group of members, numbering 8,920,190. 
Then come Baptists with a membership of 8,397,914, 
followed by Presbyterians with 2,561,986, and Luth- 
erans, 2,546,127. The nine Presbyterian Churches are 
credited with a gain during the year of 61,520. Uni- 
tarians number 58,024, and Universalists 59,650, no 
reports of gains being given. The United States con- 
tains 5,639 Japanese Buddhists. 

Catholics number 16,047,914. (In their reports of 
figures, Catholics number members of communicants’ 
families as members of the church.) The Roman 
bodies, said Dr. H. K. Carroll, compiler of the census 
figures, had a smaller increase than usual. He gives as 
explanation, restriction of immigration from such 
strongly Catholic nations as Italy and Spain and Latin- 
American lands and the fact that from some Catholic 
dioceses returns are not made annually, sometimes be- 
ing delayed some years. 


American Churches 
Gained 800,000 in 
1925 


a 


Under the direction of thirty-four missionary doctors, 
two of whom are women, and 
twenty-seven nurses, Southern 
Presbyterians have on the for- 
eign fields forty-six hospital 
buildings and twelve dispen- 
saries. Assisting in the work are twenty-two native phy- 
sicians and 140 native nurses. Over 10,000 operations 
were performed in these hospitals last year, and a total 
of over 180,000 patients were treated in the hospitals 
and dispensaries. 


Southern Presby- 
terian Medical 
Work 
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A Summary of the Year’s Work 


Henry H. Sweets, Executive Secretary 


4. Education for the Ministry and 


Mission Service 


In March, 1926, the Presbyteries reported to the 
Executive Committee 665 candidates for the Ministry 
and Mission service on their rolls. In addition to this 
seventy-six women were definitely preparing themselves 
for the service of the Church. 

For the year 1925-26 the Executive Committee aided 
326 candidates for the ministry, ten candidates for medi- 
cal missions and fifty-two young women candidates for 
mission service, making a total of 388. 

These candidates were aided to the amount of $61,851, 
un average of $174 to each candidate. 

The candidates for the Ministry are now distributed 
as follows: In the Theological Seminaries seventy-three 
are in the senior class, seventy-two in the middle class, 
seventy-one in the junior class and eleven special stu- 
dents, 227 in all in the Seminaries. 

In the Colleges candidates are distributed as fol- 
lows: Sixty-five in the senior class, fifty-four in the 
junior class, fifty-six in the sophomore, fifty-four in the 
freshman and five special students—a total of 234. 

The entire history of the Presbyterian Church in 
America has been marked by a decided shortage of 
ministers. It must be a matter of rejoicing of the Church 
to note the gradual increase from year to year of those 
who are offering themselves for this great work. Therc 
is still need that we earnestly pray the Lord of the Har- 
vest that He will send forth laborers into the fields. 


II. Ministerial Relief 


There were aided this year from the Funds of Minis- 
terial Relief 153 ministers, 241 widows, forty-three or- 
‘phans (from thirty-two homes) and six unordained mis- 
sionaries, making 432 homes in all. This is an increase 
‘of fifteen homes over last year. 

The sum of $173,085 was forwarded to these homes 
‘of our ministers and missionaries. This is an increase 
of $5,888. 

While no “bonus” could be sent this year, on account 
of lack of funds, the average amount remitted to the 
homes is almost as much as when we were able, up to 
two years ago, to send a bonus at the close of the Church 
year. 

There is still a demand for larger financial help to 
‘these homes of need. It ought to be considered one of 
the greatest ‘privileges of the members of the Presbyterian 
family, as well as one of the most sacred obligations, 
‘to care for these who have given their lives to the service 
tof Christ and ‘the Church. 


III. The Endowment Fund 


The endowment Fund of Ministerial Relief is now 
$1,513,105. The General Assembly has asked time and 
again that it be increased to at least $2,500,000 as soon 
as possible. This increase is greatly needed. 


IV. The Graham Building 


The Graham Building at Jacksonville, Fla., produced 
a net revenue of $83,812 of which $63,812 was used for 
meeting the needs of the ministers, widows and orphans 
on the rolls of Ministerial Relief. As usual, $20,000 
was placed in the sinking fund of the Graham Building, 
to cover depreciation. The sinking fund is now $100,- 
000 and the interest from it is added to the net revenue 
of the building each year. 


V. Schools and Colleges 


All of the Educational Institutions of the Church 
need the sympathetic interest and earnest prayers of the 
entire Presbyterian family. In recent years these Institu- 
tions have been brought to a higher state of efficiency and 
are now rendering a service that is invaluable to every 
Department of the Church’s work and to the world. 
These Institutions are putting forth efforts to increase 
the number and perfect the training of Christian teach- 
ers. This will help meet the greatest need in the home- 
land, as well as in the entire world. 


VI. University Work 


The importance of the work among the Presbyterian 
students in state and independent institutions of higher 
education cannot be overestimated. The Executive Com- 
mittee is co-operating in the fullest way with all of the 
Synods in trying to meet these needs. During the year 
Rev. Robert W. Miles has been added to the staff of the 
Executive Committee as University Secretary. He is 
giving all of his time to this Department of the work. 
Mr. Miles has had large experience in this work and 
with his great gifts of mind and heart is being greatly 
used in helping to solve many of the serious problems 
confronting this work. 


VII. The Student Loan Fund 


The Student Loan Fund is now $228,450. It is being 
erected chiefly through Scholarships of $600 each. These 
Scholarships in many instances have been erected as 
Memorials to loved ones by Churches, Sunday schools 
and individuals. During the year loans were made to 
194 young men and 132 young women to the amount 
of $47,020. Since the inception of the Student Loan 
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Fund in 1910 loans have been made to 767 men and 
502 women, a total of 1,269 students to the amount of 
$201,673. During the year there was received in pay- 
ment on notes from former borrowers $24,694. 


Vill. The Westminster Teachers’ 


Bureau 


the Westminster Teachers’ Bureau was called into 
being at the urgent request of the Presbyterian Educa- 
tional Association of the South. Its first purpose was 
to secure teachers of character and ability and Christian 
training for our schools and colleges. In a short while 
its sphere of service had to be enlarged. Hundreds of 
the youth of the Church were offering their lives for 
service. There was no agency to open up fields of use- 
fulness for them. The Bureau immediately entered this 
field and has placed hundreds of volunteers into positions 
where they have found joyful, useful service. We are 
supplying to our own educational institutions and 
churches—and to public, state, private and other de- 
nominational schools—presidents, principals, deans, 
teachers, stenographers, housekeepers and various kinds 
of church workers. 


IX. Securing a Living for Active 


Ministers and Missionaries 


Time and again the General Assembly has requested 
this Committee to continue to call to the attention of 
the churches the sad fact that many of our ministers 
and missionaries are trying to live on wholly insufficient 
salaries. The attention of every Presbyterian session 
and church member should be directed to the remedying 
of this condition. 


X. Director of Country Church Work 


By order of the last General Assembly this Committee 
elected a director of Country Church Work. We were 


very fortunate in securing the services of Rev. Henry 
W. McLaughlin, D. D., who has been faithfully con- 
ducting this Department since December 1, 1925. The 
Committee was directed to provide a budget not to ex- 
ceed $7,000 per year for this work. 


XI. Financial Statement 

During the year the sum of $209,054 was received 
for the general work of the Committee, being an increase 
of $24,221 over the receipts of last year. Last year 
we carried over a debt of $32,629. This was paid dur- 
ing the year, but we had to close the year again with 
an indebtedness of $29,875. This is not a large amount, 
but it is the earnest hope of the Executive Committee 
that it may soon be wiped out. For many years we had 
been able to carry over a balance to meet the heavy ex- 
pense at the opening of the new year. 


XII. Causes for Rejoicing 


The Executive Committee would record its gratitude 
to God for His signal blessing upon the work of the 
year and earnestly request the prayers of the General 
Assembly and the officers and members of the entire 
Church for His continued guidance and help. “Except 
the Lord build the house they labor in vain who build 
it.” We are increasingly persuaded that the greatest 
need of this Department of the Church’s work is im- 
portunate, believing prayer to the great Head of the 
Church. 

The devoted. and efficient labors of our Life Work 
Secretaries, Mrs. Hazen Smith, Miss Charlotte B. Jack- 
son and Miss Esther M. McRuer, have called forth the 
praise of churches, societies, Sunday schools and all 
grades of educational institutions. These women have 
labored faithfully with us in all of our endeavors and 
have won a large place in the hearts of youth of the 
Church. They have been sowing seed from which an 
abundant harvest will certainly be reaped. 

Louisville, Ky. 


Help Yourself and Them 


Henry H. Sweets, Secretary 


URING eight months’ intensive study of the edu- 
1D) cational work and responsibility of the Church 

in China, Japan and Korea, I was in the homes 
of almost all of our missionaries in those lands. I have 
come to understand their problems as I never under- 
stood them before. I know I can pray for them more 
intelligently than in the past. 

There is one problem that seems to me to be the most 
serious that can come to them. In these countries there 
are now “foreign schools” where their children can get 
a good education through the high school. They must 
then come to America for their college work. What a 
sad thing it is for a boy or a girl to be separated for 
four long years from mother and father! How anxious 
are their hearts, especially during the vacation months! 

Right now there are a number of the choicest daugh- 
ters of our missionaries in college in America. Some of 
these want employment for the summer months. They 


are willing to care for children in some home, to help 
in the housekeeping or the dining room, to become travel- 
ing companions or to give themselves to any kind of 


useful, honorable service. At the request of the parents 
and the Executive Secretary of Foreign Missions we 
are seeking to secure employment for them through the 
Westminster Teachers’ Bureau. 

Are there not many Presbyterian homes who need the 
help of these young women and who would appreciate 
the presence of these refined, consecrated daughters of 
those who are giving their lives to the service of Christ 
and our Church? In securing help for yourself you may 
greatly help them. 

We will be glad to give any information and to answer 
any questions. All correspondence will be treated as 
strictly condential. Address Westminster Teachers’ 
Bureau, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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The Great Human Ministries 


There are three great human ministries—teaching, preaching and 
healing. 


Jesus gave his life to these ministries while on earth and summoned 
his disciples to follow his example. 


For many years the Church laid too little stress on its teaching func- 
tion. When education was chiefly confined to the home the problem was 
comparatively simple. When the fields of knowledge were extended and 
the social life became more complex other problems were presented. 


The home and the Church did not make adequate provision for the 
spiritual development of the youth. Religion and education were too 
oft considered apart from each other. Enlarged provision was made for 
intellectual training, while little provision was made for thorough Chris- 
tian education. As a result there is now a lamentable lack of Christian 
teachers with the broadest intellectual training. 


All the churches have recognized the need for the fuller development 
of their educational work. Our schools must be ‘made worthy of our stu- 
dents. Our colleges must be brought to the highest point of efficiency. 
The emphasis upon the development of Christian character as well as the 
highest scholarship, must be continued and made even more effective. 





est need of the entire world. 


410 Urban Building, 





We must train a larger number of those who “shall be able to teach 
others also.” This is the greatest need of America today. It is the great- 


How is your church meeting this serious responsibility? Study the 
situation. Reveal an interest in this great ministry. Pray for those who 
guide the work of education in our own and other lands. Give of your 
interest and prayer and financial help. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Department of Christian Education 


Louisville, Ky. 








The Educational Situation in the Southern Presbyterian Church 


Henry H. Sweets, Secretary 


United States ninety-six Educational Institutions, 

including Orphan’s Homes and Schools, Mission 
Schools, Academies, Junior Colleges, Colleges, Training 
Schools and Theological Seminaries. 

There are one thousand teachers and helpers in these 
institutions with 14,153 students. These institutions 
own 628 buildings and their physical property is valued 
at $20,819,340. They have accumulated endowment 
funds to the amount of $9,961,098. The libraries of 
these institutions now contain 386,063 volumes. 

During the past ten years large amounts have been 
added to the resources of these institutions. For this, 
every member of the Presbyterian family should be de- 
voutly grateful. Let no one think, however, that their 


"T Units are now in the Presbyterian Church in the 


needs have been supplied. They must be put into the 
budget of the Church for increasing amounts. Many 
thousands of dollars must be added to the equipment 
and endowment of them. The salaries of the teachers 
in most instances must be largely increased. They 
should have the sympathy and the prayers and the fi- 
nancial help of every member of the Church. 

The great need of the world is for men and women 
who can think, whose hearts have been touched by the 
love of God, whose lives are guided by the ideals of 
Jesus Christ, and who follow Him who “came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister.” 

The one purpose of.all our educational institutions is 
to meet this need. Are you helping this work in the 
homeland and in the lands beyond the sea? 
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That Little Country Church 





The task, that little country church, 
Is supremely great to me, 
Just as great as that big task 
That lies across the rolling sea. 
Shall we go to lands beyond 
And o’erlook at our own gate. 
That little church which God put there 
For our country’s better fate? 






In that little country church Consecration to the task 


Out in God’s great open land Is what God’s open needs today. 
There’s a place for you and me Have we met that challenge brave 

If we’re led by His own hand. As volunteers without delay? 
Oh, take upon our hearts today May the Father’s blessing rest 

The burden of the thrilling task And grant us guidance safely through 
And say to God, “Your blessings rich The solving of that task so great 


Are surely all that we should ask!” Which seems so hard for us to do. 






















God will lead us safely on 
If we'll only trust and pray. 
So, hear the call that comes to us 
With ready heart which answers, ‘‘Yea.” 
Though the task be slow and hard j 
There is no need for sad alarms 
If we only lead His own 
From the country to His arms. 





Training Schools for Presidents 


preceding 
The Woman’s Summer School of Missions, Montreat, N. C. 
July 11-18, 1926 
JULY 8—TRAINING SCHOOL FOR PRESBYTERIAL PRESIDENTS 
JULY 9—-TRAINING SCHOOL FOR LOCAL PRESIDENTS 


No president can afford to miss these two training schools. 

Suggestions for work are given, plans and programs worked out, 
methods discussed and inspirational messages given. The schedule for 
. each school is as practical as possible. Opportunity is given each woman } 
to present her problem and have it answered in the question box. ; 

Come prepared to stay through the Summer School of Missions. 
Make Your Reservation at Montreat Now! 
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Symposium---The Country Church 
Suggested Remedies for the Ills of the Country Church 


ATELY it was said by one 
who has given many years 
to Presbyterial Home Mis- 
sion work, that, in the past 
we have believed that Pres- 
byterians were born and not 
made; and have expected our 
country churches to be re- 
cruited from the children of 
the congregation. Move- 
ment cityward has thinned 
the ranks until many rural 
churches today exist only for 
the older members, who are 
rapidly passing away, with 
no one to fill their places. 

Owing to the scarcity of preachers, often one minister 

must perforce serve several churches, in each of which, 

services occur only once a month. In such cases, the 
only way to keep up the life of the church is to have 

a live Sunday school and Christian Endeavor Society. 
Ofttimes the remedy for this gradual decay within 

the Church lies just outside its doors, on the surround- 
ing farms. While it may be true, the landlords have 
moved away, the tenant population, like the poor, we 
have with us always. It is no easy task to win this 
class of people. Much tactful work must be done. 

They have to be made to understand one’s sincerity and 
genuine sympathy. 


From this class may come some who are destined for 
great things, if only they are turned in the right direc- 
tion. Joseph Smith, the former leader of Mormonism, 
was once a poor, neglected child on the outskirts of a 
village. If his feet had been set upon the right path- 
way, we might have escaped the blot of Mormonism 
upon our escutcheon. 


One Church whose doors had been closed through the 
winter months, and had not opened to begin Sunday 
school in the spring, welcomed an Assembly’s Training 
School Worker in their midst for one month last sum- 
mer. She made a survey which opened the eyes of 
the small handful of older members, who for years 
grieved to see their own children leave for town and 
city work, and often declared that there were none to 
whom to minister. They were shown that there were 
seventeen heads of families within a radius of two miles 
of the Church, who were not members of any church. 
In all there were seventy-five people in that Community 
to whom they were responsible for religious training. 
A Sunday school and Christian Endeavor Society were 
organized, which have functioned throughout this win- 
ter. A picnic was held and an ice cream supper was 
given by the young people which proved as valuable 
for bringing the people together socially, as for the money 





obtained, although this was used for buying much needed 
lamps for the Church. 

If that Church could have a resident leader, whether 
pastor or lay-worker, no doubt every unconverted per- 
son could be brought to Christ and into active service 
for Him. 


In another locality a town pastor and his wife opened 
a Sunday school among the operators of a small cotton 
mill, on the edge of the town; a mother’s club was or- 
ganized and a Short Vacation Bible School held under 
the aforementioned Training School workers. Today 
there are thirty-five new converts among a people who 
had never before known anything about the Presbyterian 
Church and what it stands for. 


These are by no means exceptional cases, and if 
other fields like them could be occupied by trained lay 
workers who could organize Vacation Bible Schools, 
hold community song services, organize Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs, in co-operation with the home demonstration 
workers, and promote attendance at church training 
nights, and summer conferences, we can scarcely esti- 
mate the importance of the results in renewing the life 
of the Church. 

Of course all this calls for trained leadership and 
this takes money, which is seemingly harder to get for 
the Lord’s work, than for any other. If we would pray 
for funds with a simple faith and thanksgiving, and 
then get busy with the material near at hand, we would 
receive our answer in God’s own way. 

We continually lament the lack of trained leader- 
ship and yet we fail to make plans to train leaders. 
Every country church should be represented at the splen- 
did summer conferences. Certainly those who have po- 
tential possibilities of leadership should be chosen. 
Conference leaders should provide such programs as 
will actually train. The young people could be inter- 
ested in these conferences which they may be enabled 
to attend, partly through their own efforts and partly 
by enlisting the sympathy of some person of means, who 
usually would be glad to help if only shown the way. 

Why cannot every theological student in the seminaries 
begin such work for at least three summer months? 
With a resident leader for that time, some congrega- 
tions will receive sufficient training to keep up their 
program with the help of the pastor who sees them once 
or twice a month. 

Next to an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, trained 
leadership is the need of the hour. 

Vacation is the time of greatest opportunity in the 
country. In June there should be a Home Coming, ar- 
ranged to welcome those who have been away teaching 
and attending school, thus winning their enthusiastic 
co-operation for their vacation period. There are a great 
variety of ways of developing their activities. For in- 
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No one can succeed who holds his work at arm’s length and goes into it faint-hearted.—Mabie 
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stance, a short encampment chaperoned by a number 
of older leaders, where a missionary and social service 
program can be given. ‘There are active leaders in the 
strong city and town organizations who will gladly re- 
spond to an appeal for help on that program. Always 
the Presbyterial officers will respond by presenting their 
respective Causes. Outstanding speakers can be had 
for the asking, from most of the Executive Committees. 


Missions by Moonlight 
"The following is taken from the Missionary Review 
of the World! 

“No virtue attaches to the direct rays of a three 
o'clock sun, on a hot summer afternoon, so far as re- 
ligious education is concerned. What could be more 
delightful than a moonlight meeting, whether held on 
the porch, a lawn, or by the river bank? One or more 
missionary guests may be in the party, an appropriate 
Bible lesson may be taken from some of the night scenes 
in or of the Bible. The singing of hymns accompanied 
by stringed and wind instruments might be a special 
feature. The love story of some great missionary will 
lend itself to such a meeting. A box lunch, or a weiner 
roast, may follow the program. Serve this with a dis- 


The Country 


That was an interesting 
article in the February 
Survey on “Rural 
Church Problems.” It is 
a question that is being 
discussed at all church 
conferences of all de- 
nominations. It seems 
to be the concensus of 
opinion that if some- 
thing isn’t done, and that 
right speedily, this topic 
will have to be left out 
of conference subjects in 
the future for the simple 
reason that the country 
church will have vanished. 

It is a recognized fact that there are not enough 
ministers in the Southern Presbyterian Church for every 
country church to have a pastor. In order for a church 
to grow and thrive and be a religious, moral and social 
asset to a community, it is absolutely necessary that it 
have a leader, who isin close touch with the people in 
their homes and in community life. The minister who 
must serve a group of churches, from two to six in num- 
ber, cannot possibly do this. But if that pastor of a 
group of small churches could have as his assistant one 
of our graduates of the Training School, or better still 
two young women, who would take charge of the religi- 
ous education of the congregations, direct the social ac- 
tivities of the young people, lead the women in the 
Auxiliary work, visit the homes of the people, keep in 
direct touch with the congregations, so that the pastor 
may be informed as to conditions, he could do much 








cussion, under wise leadership, of one’s duty to the 
community, and also of the possibilities of consecrated 
living.” 

The programs at the Auxiliary group conferences are 
especially designed to establish a point of contact be- 
tween these isolated churches and their stronger sisters, 
that the weaker may share the benefit and privilege of 
the more fortunate. 

If as many as ten, or even six women in a church are 
willing, an Auxiliary may be organized, with officers 
and secretaries of Causes, who will then be kept in 
touch with the work of the church. Through them the 
whole church awakens, and the needs of every Cause 
reach the congregation. The Secretaries of Christian 
Education and of Young People’s work perhaps carry 
the heaviest obligation, because the future usefulness of 
that church is dependent on the amount and quality of 
training given the young people, who should be led to 
consecrate themselves to the Master’s service and taught 
that their most worth while life work begins right in 
their local community and in loyalty to their own little 
church. 


Mrs. W. T. ALLEN, 
President Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Presbytery of Nashville, Tennessee. 


Church Again 


more effective preaching on that one Sunday a month 

he has to give them! 

In the Synod of Mississippi this plan is being used 
in the Home Mission work. 

Below is given a “Daily Schedule,” which was sent 
to the office of Synod’s Superintendent of Home Mission 
Work by one group of workers. These two girls have 
four points to look after. They have a Ford, and go 
from one place to another when they choose. 

Here is the schedule: 

Sunday—Visit one of the three organized Sunday schools 
making a talk, teaching a class, or helping in other 
ways. 

Monday—Rest Day. 

Tuesday—Circle meeting at M 
Study). 

Visit people at E————, Bible class at night to 
take place of regular prayer service. 

Wednesday—Visit people at O 
night. 

Thursday—Special visiting (sick people and shut-ins). 
Circle meeting at E————. Bible Class at night. 

Friday—Visit in M Bible Class at night. 

Saturday—Visiting in B : 

Mission Sunday school every Sunday afternoon. 





, (Conduct Bible 


Bible class at 











These girls organized an auxiliary, with a circle at 
each point. Once a month they meet as an Auxiliary 
at a central place. The reports that come into the office 
show that the work is succeeding in a wonderful way. 
It is the best way to invest money, if there is any money 
to spend on building up weak churches. People like 
life and action and movement. They like to study the 
Bible if they have some one who knows how to teach. 
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The young people will go to church if there is some- 
thing to interest them. 

Surely the heart of a pastor would rejoice if the peo- 
ple of his congregations, whether in open country or 
little hamlet, could be organized and led in service by this work, if given a chance. 

If the pastors can persuade the Presbyteries to invest 
some Home Mission funds in this way, they’ll be able 
to pay it back in a few years, with interest, and we 
won’t have to discuss the problem of the country church 
any more, for it will be solved. 

CoRNELIA QO. JONEs, 
Pontotoc, Mississippi 


these trained workers. 

Women know that wherever there is an Auxiliary, 
the church building will be kept in good repair and will 
be attractive. Wherever there is a good Sunday school, 
the young people will be interested. Wherever the Bible 
is taught, the morals of the people improve. 

Surely here is the solution of the problem of the 





















SJ For a vessel, his incense to bear. 


fa And tarnished their silver or gold. 


$7 When close to His hand a vessel He found, 














ray 
Vv 


‘Initiative is doing what should be done without being told.” 
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“Meet for the Master’s Use”’ 


II Timothy 2:20, 21 


RutH BucKLAND 


Some of silver, some of wood rich and rare, 
7 Yet among all the many, he sought but in vain 


Some were too full of things of less worth 
The Master’s sweet incense to hold. 
And others were marred or covered with stain, 


7, . 
V4 With a look full of sadness, yet tender the while, 
Gy He was turning in sorrow away, 


*Twas not fair or costly, it was little and plain, 
Not a tracing or line could it boast. 

Yet it was clean, pure and empty, and ready at hand 
When the Master had need of it most. 


So gladly He took it and into it poured 

The whole of that incense so rare. 

And soon from its o’er flowing brim there arose 
A perfume that filled all the air. 


And no one who came to the Master’s abode 

Ever noticed that vessel of clay, 

Yet the fragrance that rose from its innermost depths 
Sent many rejoiced on their way. 


So Lord, cleanse me, empty me, purge me, I pray, 
Every trace now of self may I lose, 

Make me true, make me faithful and close to Thy hand, 
y A vessel the Master can use. 
+4 Kobe, Japan. 


country church—the employment of those precious girls 
who are in training at Richmond, to go and LIVE with 
the people of the said country church—teaching them 


and leading them in the Christian life. They can do 


In the Master’s great house there were vessels of gold, F 
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You cannot build a reputation on the things you are going to do.—Jas. J. Hill 


o 
Vv 
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Some Answers to Rural Church Problems 


By AssEMBLY’s TRAINING SCHOOL WoRKERS 


I 

Women in city and town 
churches cannot possibly ap- 
preciate the problems the coun- 
try women face; they have but 
dim ideas of country life, of 
the days that begin before 
daylight and end only after 
dark, therefore their sympa- 
thy for them is only feigned; 
they know nothing of the ever 
changing population, this year 
a church with several mem- 
bers and next year almost 
none. 
There is great need for stronger churches to under- 
stand and feel that deeper interest in these weak, strug- 
gling organizations, to feel that it is not always in- 
difference on their part that no more is done. Many 
a consecrated “shining light” lies almost hidden away 
in some of these churches, circumstances alone prevent- 
ing the “light” from shining as brightly as desired. 

To my mind the supreme need is to discover and de- 
velop the hidden talents in the hearts of many noble 
country women, and make them feel that they have a 
place in the great work of the church, and are needed. 
In brief, let the strong church be a “Big Sister” to the 
weaker one by making personal visits, by giving sug- 
gestions as to programs, by supplying needed literature, 
by helping them to attend Conferences, always remem- 
bering that by “bearing one another’s burdens we are 
fulfilling the law of Christ.” 


To the woman of the small country church I would 
say, you and your work are as much a part of God’s 
great plan as that of your more fashionable sister of 
the largest city church, and your mite may be more in 
God’s sight than all she does. Your talents may have 
been directed along different channels, and you may 
feel that they are few, but the question is, have those 
few been dedicated to God for His service and His 
glory? God does not hold you responsible for how 
many talents you have, but for the way in which you 
use those you possess. 

The country woman who longs to do something for 
her church, and better still, for her Lord, has veritable 
mountains of difficulties in her way, and so often these 
difficulties overwhelm and overcome until nothing is at- 
tempted. It takes a strong faith to change from “It can’t 











be done” to “I must do it,” but remember the good Lord - 


never expects you to do anything alone and He has 
promised to “be with you even unto the end.” 

The country woman says: “We are so few, we are 
so widely scattered, the roads are so bad, we have no 
way to go” (I know all these from actual experience 
and they are true in many places) but let me plead 
with you, don’t ever give up. ‘Two women have been 
known to hold together a church which afterward grew 
to be a most flourishing one; what others have done, you 


Probably can do. Be sure you can’t before you give 
up. 


If it is not practical to meet each week, meet each 
month and spend the day, each member providing some 
part of the lunch, and in that way you can have Bible 
study, prayer bands, auxiliary program, business, etc., 
and all the while be piecing a quilt for the Orphan’s 
Home. 

The supreme need of churches, both city and country, 
today is for intercessors, for praying men and women, 
and you can pray even thotgh the roads are rough and 
the miles intervene. Real definite prayer almost always 
leads to activity and “more things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of.” 

LovutIsE MILaM, 
Preston, Georgiu. 


II 

SOME REMEDIES FOR THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

1. A community worker employed by the state, some 
denomination, or Sunday School Association is one of 
the best answers here. 

2. Co-operative 
farmer. 

3. County demonstration agents and home economic 
agents with their clubs mean much. 


associations means much to the 


ARE THE PEOPLE RESIDENTS OR ALIENS? 

1. I have never been in any community but what 
there was a nucleus whether resident or alien, from which 
to train leaders. The question is “Who will train 
them ?” 

2. Some time should be spent studying individuals in 
the country and then from a number certain ones may be 
chosen for leaders. In nine out of ten cases the lead- 
ers chosen will be faithful. For instance I have been 
away from a certain community for two years. There 
was one sad case of domestic trouble in this community. 
Though I had prayed for these people, I had about lost 
hope for any improvement. However, one of the local 
leaders who had. talked the case over with me kept up 
with these people, and recently a letter was received 
from this woman telling me that she had cleared the 
problem, and calling on our church for further help. 

STRENGTH OF THE RURAL CHURCH 

1. The objection raised, that small numbers in the 
rural church is a drawback could become an asset. Most 
of the rural communities have consolidated schools, and 
just as the truck is used for the school children, it can 
be used for the people who attend religious services. 

In most rural districts no two denominations have 
services on the same Sunday within a radius of five 
miles. This encourages co-operation in the denomina- 
tions and allows every one to hear a sermon every Sun- 
day. 

2. Lack of pastoral contact in the rural churches is 
not a necessary evil. Every pastor should spend the 


week-end at the place where he is to preach on Sunday. 
On Saturday night an informal “Sing” and prayer serv- 
ice can be held. 


On Saturday afternoon the young 
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people can meet with the pastor for some form of recrea- 
tion. In most of the communities where I have worked, 
the days when our pastor comes are red letter days, for 
it is at times like these when every one comes to know 
him as he is. 

3. The problem of training leaders (this is also true 
in town). 

There is “The Georgia Plan of Pioneer Work,” out- 
lined at the close of this article. Another plan beside 
the full time worker is to have a field worker to come 
and conduct training classes. 

The Georgia Sunday School Association will send at 
least three of their field workers into any rural com- 
munity for the purpose of conducting an institute. The 
only expense to the community is the entertainment of 
the workers, and a free-will offering for traveling ex- 
penses. 

Presbytery’s Committee on Stewardship is sending 
men in couples to each church in the Presbytery for a 
conference on stewardship. This will mean much to me 
in training leaders. 

The auxiliary is going to try the above mentioned 
plan in regard to woman’s work. 

4. Problem of getting the interest of the farmer and 
his wife in church affairs. 

This is done in the pioneer work by the distribution 
of attractively gotten up tracts. In one community where 
I went to work, two Mormon missionaries had gone be- 
fore me on foot, distributing their literature. This in- 
cident only inspired me to give away more freely the 
“little Gospels” which Christians love so dearly. 

Posters on trees and farm fences will also create in- 
terest. In one community there is no home without a 
poster of the Evangelistic meetings containing pictures 
of a “good looking preacher and signer.” The people 
took the attractive posters from the cornfields and deco- 
rated the front room walls with said ornaments. 

Our Daily Vacation Bible School last Summer drew 
many children, and the children brought their mothers, 
eager to see this new phase of “preaching.” Two girls 
and one college boy volunteered their services last sum- 
mer, and giving part of their vacation in town, they came 
out to our community and taught in the D. V. B. S. 

5. Conveniences and luxuries today are an asset to 
the rural church. 

The party line phone in the country is our best ad- 
vertiser, and my “Lizzie” is an escort for many church 
goers who might be kept at home. 

6. The problem of the shifting population causing a 
change of standards. 

In place of the “dance hall’ we have transformed 
our one room schoolhouse into a Community House. 


” 


Our ball teams of twenty young men are now at work 
on a good Minstrel Show. Formerly, these young mer 
spent their week-ends in “frolics.” Young people love 
innocent fun, the uplifting kind. Fish fries, barbecues, 
and other sports are fine summer pastimes. 

One young man said, “Before the pioneer worker came 
I was a roughneck, now I hate whiskey and despise to 
be with my former rough associates.” 

Christians of the towns should bring Christ to the 
country. 


RuRAL AUXILIARY 


Better roads, schools, trucks, and so forth help bring 
people together. The Parent Teacher Association is suc- 
ceeding in the country, then the auxiliary can succeed. 
Our women love to quilt and we let a prayer meeting 
take the place of a “gossip party” at our quiltings. 


THE REMEDY 

The Georgia plan as given here has proved one excel- 
lent workable remedy for the ills and problems of the 
country church. 

Our Synodical office with our executive secretary sends 
an investigation committee into every county in Georgia 
without a Presbyterian Church. Maps are made of needy 
communities. A. T. S. girls are sent, one to each field, 
salary $75.00 per month. These girls serve by organiz- 
ing Sunday school, Christian Endeavor and working up 
a meeting. It takes only a year, in most cases fo or- 
ganize and build a church. The worker spends about 
two years on the field, then the church is grouped with 
other churches and the Evangelist takes hold. 

Christian Endeavor, Auxiliary, Business Men’s Clubs, 
Sunday schools, and churches in the nearest town co- 
operate with the worker and encourage the little church 
until it becomes independent. 

Some results of this plan in four years are as follows: 

In place of fifty black counties we now have forty- 
six black counties (black counties are those without Pres- 
byterian Churches). Greater interest in city churches 
and new hope in country churches. Wherever a worker 
is sent (if God is with her) standards are raised. By 
co-operation, some service is held every Sunday... 

How I wish I could tell you all! I love this work for 
I know good is being accomplished by it. 

Everything in the above statements comes from my 
own experience. Six others young women workers in 


Georgia would not change places with any one in the 
world for the rural work is most fascinating. It’s really 
great! 


Resecca L. BROWNE, 
Appling, Ga. 
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Being a Remedy 


OR the many ills of most country churches a few 
fF possible palliatives have been hesitatingly sug- 

gested. ‘There is one real remedy,—a pastor and 
his wife living in the country. If for every country 
church or group of churches there were a real pastor 
and the genuine article of a pastor’s wife actually liv- 
ing—not “knocking along somehow” and marking time 
until he gets a call to a town church—but actually and 
actively living in the country in or near the center of the 
congregation, we should soon see these weak churches 
forgetting their aches and pains and excuses, laying 
aside their crutches, and joining with a will in the work 
for the coming of the Kingdom. 

But how to obtain this remedy for these sick ones? 
Here is the real difficulty. 

We see Mary graduating from the Training School 
and John coming out from the Seminary, their lives 
happily linked together and the whole wide world be- 
fore them. But will John choose a country pastorate? 
He will not—and for reasons which seem to him good. 
Perhaps no country church will ever have the boldness 
to think of calling John. He is brilliant and scholarly 
and Mary is urban from hat to shoe heels. 

But now suppose that John really wants to serve in a 
hard place. He sees how church life in the rural sec- 
tions is retrograding and how land owners-are moving 
to town leaving farms to tenants. He knows there is 
no lack of people. In the South there are just as many 
people in the country as ever, only they are a different 
kind of people. The souls, though, are of just the same 
value. Can he volunteer for a country church? In- 
deed, yes. 


Business Women’s Committee to Publish Live 
Newspaper 


’ It was announced at our last regular 
meeting that the doings of this committee are so ex- 
tensive—and so interesting—that they are to be chattily 


Watch for it! 


recorded in a newspaper all our own. All our never-to- 
be-forgotten good times. The real worthwhile things we 
are planning, and have already accomplished. Every- 
thing that’s news. 


The paper is to be in charge of the publicity com- 
Mitte —Wwith at least one representative from each circle. 
In addition, every member is to consider herself a “cub 
Teporter” with a “nose for news.” The name of the 
Paper will be announced later. The first copies are to 
be ready for the June meeting. 


Appropriate observance of May, the month dedicated 


Just Among Ourselves 


Most of the smaller country churches and weaker 
groups get their supplies and pastors by the help of the 
Superintendent of Home Missions in their Presbytery, 
and so if our young preacher is dead in earnest about 
wanting to take the hardest job at the lowest salary he 
can write to some Presbytery’s Superintendent of Home 
Missions and send in his name as a volunteer for work 
in a small church in the open country. 

And do you know what will prevent his doing this? 
Yes, when you think a moment you do know. The 
thought of Mary—that is what will stop him short. 

After all, the whole matter of getting the remedy to 
the ailing country churches depends on Mary. ‘These 
trained young folks are the remedy but the decision as 
to giving that remedy must be made under Mary’s small 
hat. 

John says the tiny income and the lonely life will be 
too hard for Mary and that he can’t ask her to share 
such hardships. It will be hard. Believe me, my dears, 
I know. But she can do it. I know that too. 

Will Mary say that it will never do for John to 
go to the country and that people will say he must have 
gone there because he couldn’t get a call anywhere else? 

Now I am going to appeal to Mary herself. 

Mary, my dear, I’m depending on your bravery and 
gumption. It takes lots more sense to live successfully 
in the country than it does to live in a town or a city. 
Just think how wonderful it would be to be a Remedy! 
I put my arm about you and whisper this word in your 
ear, “Even Christ pleased not Himself.” Come to the 
country, Little Sister, and be a Remedy. 

—C. P. W. 


—— ee 

HH SSN 
to Mothers, opened the meeting—which was presided over 
by Miss Martha Magill, our newly elected president. 
We wish more folks could have heard Mrs. Ulmer’s 
message concerning the Charlotte Kemper Sthool for 
Girls. After learning of its splendid work in Brazil, it 
was decided to devote our birthday contributions to this 
cause. ' 

The entertainment committee stated that. they planned, 
in addition to giving us many happy times, to make it 
possible for two Korean lepers to try the new cure 
told about by Dr. Evans. 

“Joy in Serving’ was a favorite motto of the late 
Mrs. Henry B. Scott, a beloved friend, who was always 
ready to do what she could for us. The committee 
adopted it for its own. 

There’s something doing all the time in this up-and- 
coming organization of ours. We have only sketched the 
outline of our last meeting. The other interesting reports 
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—the delightful “get acquainted” contest carried out by 
the entertainment committee at the close of the regular 
meeting—were every bit as worth while. 

If you're a business woman, come and join us! A 
hearty welcome awaits you—and you—and you! We meet 
the second Thursday of each month at the church house. 
And don’t miss the best supper ever, at 6:30 o’clock.— 
North Avenue Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


From the First Church, Belton, Texas 


The Girls’ Circle of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Belton, Texas, of which Miss Jane Tulloch is chairman, 
is a busy, and a happy circle, for they are really doing 
things. They meet each Monday afternoon. Two Mon- 
days of the month, they devote to Bible study, and the 
other Mondays they have a business and ‘‘work” meet- 
ing. They were interested in increasing interest in 
these work meetings, and asked the Presbyterian Direc- 
tor of Religious Education for suggestions as to some 
things they might do for others. Following out some 
suggestions given, they have already made and sent to 
the Assembly’s Training School, at Richmond, Virginia, 
a lovely hand embroidered dresser scarf and pillow cases 
and a beautiful lounging pillow for the guest room of 
A. T. S. They have also gotten in touch with one of our 
Texas girls Who is teaching in the mountains of North 
Carolina, and are planning to send a large Christmas 
box of tree trimmings, toys and gifts for Miss Ratchford’s 
work. | \a 

From this group, we are hoping to recruit several 
splendid students for A. T. S. in the near future. 

(Signed) 
KITTIE M. SHANDS, 
Dir. Religious Education, 
Central Texas Presbytery. 


a 





The Capsule Lady 


The missionary society in Coraopolis, Pa., has fol- 
lowed the plan of this ‘‘Lady” for two years, now in 
the third, and still finds it very effective. Miss Isabelle 
Dillon tells just how they do it. Miss Dillon’s address 
is 635 Waston St., Coraopolis, Pa. 

“At the first or second meeting in the fall, the secre. 
tary distributes to each member a capsule (capsules may 
be obtained from any drug store) containing the name 
of a member of the Society. This name is to be made 
known to no one, least of all to the “capsule lady” herself. 
The possessor of the capsule is responsible for that mem- 
ber for the coming year. She may use her own ingenuity 
and resources in doing for that member all the nice 
little things possible, always striving to conceal her 
identity. 

Cne thing she must not fail to do is to remind her 
of the monthly meeting, either by invitation, telephone 
or messenger. This may be worked out in many ways 
without her finding out. 

Another duty is to send her flowers, a letter or a 
card if she is ill signing herself, “Your Capsule Lady.” 

Remembering her at the holidays, Christmas, New 
Years, Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, etc., 
affords other opportunities for the personal touch. 

It is surprising the delightful little things you will 
want to do for her and how deeply you will become in- 
terested in her. You will want to remember her in 
your prayers. 

We keep our Capsule Lady one year and at the end of 
that time we have a “let the cat out of the bag” meet- 
ing, when each one picks out her Capsule Lady and pre- 
sents her to the society. The surprises are often in- 
teresting and funny. We are then given new capsules 
with a different Capsule Lady for the next year.” 


ee 


| Ammunition i 


306 West Grace Street CONDUCTED BY CARRIE LEE CAMPBELL 
| Pe etenteehe as A 


SECRETARIES OF LITERATURE, TAKE NOTICE! 

Do you have your good people in your local auxiliary 
say to you, “I lost that good leaflet that you gave me. 
I just do not know what became of it. Please give me,” 
etc. After all your trouble to get these good things for 
them this is discouraging. But try this plan. Get a 
large envelope, one made of very strong paper. Print 
on one corner, “Your Treasure Chest.” On another 
write the name of the circle chairman, cause secretary, or 
any officer whatever. 

When you have the opportunity to make your report 
at the executive board meeting, make a feature of pre- 
senting these to the officers and chairmen and secretaries. 
Then begin to emphasize this whole matter, and be 
ready to give each worker the very best things that you 
can get for the work of her Office, at any time during the 
year. 

Many things—the most necessary things—are to be 
had from the auxiliary office, at St. Louis. And you will 
be finding a leaflet here and there, or a verse, charts, dia- 
grams, facts of all kinds, that will furnish a treasure 
chest indeed, all through the year. See that each of 
the women for whom you are responsible is “thoroughly 
furnished unto every good work.” 





A SMALL INVESTMENT. 


Every Secretary of Literature should have a small fund 
for literature. You will need to send $1.50 to the aux- 
iliary office in St. Louis to get all the helps that come 
out each month. Also $1.50 to the Foreign Mission 
office, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., for their new printings 
every month. Watch other Committees and watch the 
Church papers all the time. 


Richmond, V irginia 7 


SONG AND PLAY FOR CHILDREN. $1.25. 

This book is known to many workers with children 
and has proved véry helpful. Some of the distinctive 
features are Work Songs, Folk Games, Simpie Marches, 
Songs of Friendliness and Service, Songs for Special 
Days, Hymns, Missionary Songs. 

This book, by Frances Weld Danielson and Grace 
Wilbur Conant, both experienced in educational things. 
Order from the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 








HEALING, A SICK WORLD. 
12c. Carrie M. Kerschner. 

This pageant carries a strong appeal to help heal this 
sick world. Time, about forty minutes. Using almost 
any number of characters, some of which are Hopeless- 
ness, Christianity, Indifference, Philosophy, Anxiety, Fear, 
Darkness and many others. The seeker has a very effec- 
tive part to play, and the whole can be made very deeply 
impressive. Your fine college women, and your business 
— will find enough in this to bring out their very 

est. 





WONDERFUL NAMES FOR OUR WONDERFUL LORD. 
$1.00. By T. C. Horton. 

Three hundred and sixty-five names and titles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as found in the Old and the New 
Testaments, one for every day in the year, with a brief 
comment on each to direct the thoughts of the reader 
to a contemplation on Him whose names are so varied 
and so significant—that the reader begins to see Him in 
His matchless glory and beauty. A wonderful gift-book 
for many occasions. Order from the Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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Publication and Sabbath School Extension 


R. E. MAGILL, Editor 
Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex 


ee 
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The Voice of Youth at Birmingham 


Rev. WALTER GETTY 


I1E Quacdrennial Convention of the International 
T Council of Religious Education at Birmingham, 

Alabama, April 12-18 will stand out as witness- 
ing one of the most impressive demonstrations of the 
expressions of youth our country has ever seen. Almest 
every address of the Convention itself had reference to 
the importance of reaching young people. “If the 
youth of the present generation is bad, then the adults 
are responsible for it,” was the statement of one of 
the speakers. Another speaker said, “Youth is open- 
minded, courageous. Youth is confident. . Youth is 
enthusiastic. Youth has the spirit of service. 
Youth is whole-hearted. Youth is not the awful thing 
it is represented to be. The disparagement of youth is 
not modern. It is as old as the rocks.” Not only in the 
main Convention, but in the different Sectional Confer- 
ences the same testimony was given with regard to 
young people of today and it was clearly shown that 
if there has been any lowering of morals and if there 
has been any worldliness among youth it has been by a 
very small percentage and that the big majority of the 
young people today are wanting to live for the things 
that are best and most worth while. 

It was in the Young People’s Conference, however, 
where the voice of youth was heard in a most clear-cut 
way. About nine hundred young people gathered for 
this conference from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. The Conference was held from April 16-18 
and was the first meeting of its kind ever held in- this 
country. The general theme of the Conference was, 
“Youth and Christian Citizenship.” Following each 
talk questions were asked by delegates and the talks 
and the questions formed the basis for discussion in 
the different groups Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
inorning. In these discussions the young pecple them- 
selves did all the talking. 

One of the most interesting things to a spectator in 
the gallery in all the discussions was the emphasis the 
young people themselves placed on spiritual values. 
Several times there was a tendency to swing off to such 
things as social service or community betterment, but 
While the young people were ready to give these things 
a place in their program, they wanted to give first place 
to personal evangelism and winning souls to Christ. A 
Most significant answer to another of the questions re- 
garding the social life of young people showed that the 


majority of the delegates at the Conference found their 
social pleasures in the church. 

The Sunday afternoon of the Young People’s Con- 
ference will be a time long to be remembered for at this 
time the findings of the various discussion groups were 
presented. Space will not permit giving all the findings. 
With regard to the Church, the young people declared 
that the Church is the most vital factor in our civiliza- 
tion, that is must give more leadership to young people, 
that it must take an interest in the questions of vital 
importance in present day life. With regard to the 
home, the young people felt that many problems would 
be solved if both mothers and fathers spent more time 
et home and became companions to their children. With 
regard to social problems, the young people declared 
themselves in favor of an eight hour working day and a 
living wage and that the responsibility rested on each 
person for the wellbeing of the community. 

With regard to races they felt that justice should be 
encouraged among the races with respect to travel, 
education, housing, and legal justice. They also felt 
that young people’s societies should study the teachings 
of Jesus with regard to the race question and that each 
section and community should solve its own race prob- 
lems in its own way. With regard to “Christian Citizen- 
ship and the Nations,” they urged the spirit of brother- 
hood and law and order in all national relations and 
declared that war was unChristian. They offered a 
significant list of items of things that make a nation 
great. Christianity, fairness, natural resources, good 
will, world outloook, strong character, the younger gen- 
eration, strong leaders, tradition, responsibility of gov- 
ernment, higher forms of educatign. 

Thus did youth speak out at Birmingham and its 
voice will be heard throughout the whole North Ameri- 
can Continent. In cur own Southern Presbyterian 
Church we want to do everything possible that we might 
hear the voice of youth. A splendid opportunity is to 
be offered in the discussion groups at the Montreat 
Young People’s Conference June 22-July 2, where twe 
great questions are to be discussed; ‘“‘Young People and 
Social Life,” and “Young People -and.-International 
Relations.” It*is hoped that many of the outstanding 
young people in the denomination will be present at the 
Montreat Conference, and enter into these discussions. 





oO 
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The only man who never makes a mistake is the man who never does anything,—Roosevelt. 
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“Children Sharing in Worship” 


By Grorce T. LIDDELL 


HE old idea that children should be seen and 

not heard has the support of sound wisdom in 

many respects. It has made for wholesome 
discipline which many of us have learned to appreciate 
and to value more highly with the passing of the years. 
But in one respect at least there is room for an adjust- 
ment, and that is in the part our children should be 
accorded in our worship and devotions. 


I am thinking particularly, just now, of a little 
boy seven years old. His father and mother had be- 
gun to regard him as something of a “problem,” a state 
of mind which is apt to make more of the problem than 
of its solution. It seemed that he never could be kept 
quiet, whether at the dinner table, or at church, or when 
“company” came to call. The parents were quite per- 
plexed. The child was even so wigglesome that the 
morning devotions were managed with difficulty. 


The solution came in an unexpected manner, and 
from an unconsidered source. A casual caller dropped 
the remark that “perhaps our children needed something 
to do to keep them quiet.” And as a sort of last resort, 
this lad’s mother determined to put to a test whether 
or not her child could be given so active a part in 
the morning prayers that he would forget to create a 
disturbance. She had him read a Scripture lesson from 
his Children’s Stories of the Bible and, as a beginning 
repeat, entirely alone, the Lord’s Prayer. 


“And just to think,” she said later, “that I never 
saw it before.” ‘Though he is only seven years old, that 
child has entered into the spirit of the thing, until 
it is one of the really solemn moments of his childish 
life. You would think that he felt an actual responsi- 
bility for leading his parents to a proper manner of 
worship—and perhaps that is just what he is doing.—- 
Exchange. 








Picture Cards Win Japanese 
Children 


Bess M. BLAKENEY, Nagoya, Japan. 
Dear Friends of the Publication Committee: 

I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of the package of 
lovely pictures and leaflets that have just been opened. 
I have been longing and praying for just such helps, but 
I didn’t dream such pretty ones were in existence any- 
where. 

We have just finished our study of David in our Old 
Testament course, and after making a “Rake Mono” 
(Japanese hanging scroll) to keep for future years, | 
am going to give the other beloved David pictures as 
rewards to the little girls who kept the best note books. 

It is so good of you to remember us out here, and 
your cards, too, are a real godsend. The Earnest Worker 
I use regularly, and could Miss Anne Rankin, Mrs. 
Edmondson and the rest know how effectively their 
stories and priceless illustrations are translated, with 
my little teacher’s help, into Japanese, I’m sure they 
would feel that that alone was recompense for their 
labors. 

Last Sunday when I reached my meeting place, | 
found to my dismay a lively rival meeting in full swing. 
A Japanese dancer, with all the gaudy trappings of his 
profession, was in the midst of a wonderful performance, 
and every chick and child in the whole neighborhood 
was watching, fascinated. 

Fortunately, providentially, I had armed myself with 
Sunday school picture cards that day, and as I passed 
through the crowds I held! them up saying, “Sunday 
school will now begin. Cards today, cards!” The lure 
of the pied piper couldn’t have been more effective. To 
a child, they all trooped into our little room, and the 
dancer was left without an audience. 

(Discarded picture cards can always be used by the 
missionaries. Help in the work by collecting and send- 
ing a package of them to some missionary. Get address 
from recent issue of SURVEY.) 


These boys and girls are mem- 
bers of the Sunday schoo] con- 
ducted at Millview, Fla., un- 
der the auspices of the Men’s 
Bible Class of the MclTlwaine 
Memorial Church, Pensacoiz, 
Fla. 
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Men’s Bible Class Supervises Extension Sunday School 


A. S. JoHNson, Pensacola, Fla. 


mission Sunday school ? 
The accompanying snapshot shows all the 
equipment necessary—willing workers and a Ford car 

The other picture is a part of the Sunday school chil- 
dren taken in the saw mill. This is the only religious 
work in the community. 

The mission is located at Millview, Fla., and is un- 
der the supervision of the Men’s Bible Class of the 
McIlwain Memorial Presbyterian Church, Pensacola, 
Fla. {teal 

This is a Sunday afternoon work, and can be dupli- 
cated by any, church in the Southern General Assembly. 


D= you ever experience the joy of conducting a 


Requisites for conducting an Extension Sunday school: 


In fact we know of one church which has five of these 
Mission Sunday schools, with an enrollment of 235. 

Listen, have you a car? How do you spend your 
Sunday afternoons? Why not start a Mission Sunday 
school ? 

If you do you will get more real joy out of it than 
anything you have undertaken for the Lord, and you 
know he said, “Go ye into all the world.” ; 

Why not give the under privileged children in dis- 
tricts where there is no Sunday school a chance? 

A church without this spirit is a dead one insofar as 
real work for the Lord is concerned. 


A Ford car and willing workers. 


Vacation Church Schools 


ELIZABETH McE. SHIELDS 


HE Vacation Church School has made a place 

for itself in the hearts of adults and children. 

Shall we listen in on a few bits of conversation 
which may be picked up here and there? 


A Mother: “May and John have been out of school 


for two weeks. At first it was a happy change—to 
days when free play predominated and school tasks 
Were over; but now I believe they would welcome some- 
thing more definite to claim their time. For the last 
three days they have come to me asking, ‘Mother, what 
would be nice for us to do?’ I am rather hard put to 


think up enough worth-while projects to keep them in- 
terested.” 


The Vacation Church School teachers are giving 
their time to the planning of worth-while projects in 
which children will be interested. 


Another Mother: “I have visited the Sunday school 
and the teachers there are really teaching. I can see 
that they are trying to help me to train my child. 
Children seem to learn a great deal from each other. I 
wish my child coyld come under the influence of such 
teachers and could receive with other children religious 
training at least some part of every day.” 

Children may come under the influence of sincere 
efficient: Christian teachers and receive with other chil- 
dren religious training for six consecutive weeks. 

The Church School Teacher: “One hour a week 
is entirely too short a time in which to get the best 
results of my teaching. I wish I could have the 
children for several consecutive days. There are pro- 
jects which we would love to work out together.” 

All over our Southland teachers and children are 
working out the projects in this happy extension of the 
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Church ‘School—the four, five or six-week Vacation 
Church School. 

Many other reasons might be given for Vacation 
Church Schools, but this is not necessary. In fact, I 
am not so much concerned with making a plea for 
these extension schools as I am concerned with the 
kind of work that is planned for them. They are 
sweeping the country. Some of them are excellent, but 
some are the reverse. 

While handwork should be an important part of 
the work of these schools it should not be the only thing 
that is well done. My observation has been that this 
is often the case. 

While the same educational methods may be used 
which are used in the public day schools, a Vacation 
Church School should in no sense be an extension of 
the public school. My observation has been that often 
there is a mistaken idea at this point, and many Vaca- 
tion Church Schools are merely extension schools for 
the day school or so-called secular school. 

Do not misunderstand me. There’ is nothing wrong 
with the idea of an extension secular school, but it is 
not a Vacation Church School, and the money of the 
church set apart for the religious education of its chil- 
dren ought to be used in a project that makes a dis- 
tinct contribution to religious education. 

In order that the best results may be obtained we 
feel that the Church School departments should be 
units in the Vacation Church School. In other words, 
a Beginners Department in the Church School should 
be a Beginners Department in the Vacation School. 
A Primary Department in Church School should be a 
Primary Department in the Vacation School, etc. 





XCITEMENT? Yes, indeed, very much excite- 
E; ment of the usual type. The cause? A demon- 

stration of instincts as old as the human race: 
Pride fighting self-preservation. And why? 

At the close of the Sunday school all classes had 
assembled to do honor to the officers, teachers, and in- 
terested workers who had satisfactorily completed the 
units given in the Standard Training School recently 
conducted. Much enthusiasm and interest had been 
taken in putting on this the first school in the local 
church. The pastor, superintendent, and board of 
managers had left no stone unturned to get every teacher 
enrolled in the class which would be most beneficial. 
As is usually the case, however, “some of the seed fell 
on stony ground.” ‘Two of the teachers—no doubt, the 
neediest ones—came the first meetings, but allowed 
other matters to prevent their attendance again. Con- 
sequently, on this Sunday these two teachers were not 
among those who received certificates. 

The older people had lingered a little to pass the 
time of day and chat a bit at the doorway. The younger 
generation, however, were eager to get outside in the 
warm, bright sunshine. In passing out, two Junior 
boys were nudging each other and teasing, as Junior 
boys will, when John remarked to Tom, in a boastful 


April is not too early to begin planning for a school 
in your church. 

Send to Rev. Wesley Baker, Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication, for Leaflets on setting up the school 
and for a list of the best books to use in planning 
programs. 

STANDARD FOR SCHOOL 

The following standard has been adopted by the 
Department of Religious Education of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church: 

1. The School shall cover a period of at least twenty 
teaching days. 

2. Daily programs shall be at least two and a half 
hours in length, and shall include worship, memory 
drill, (above the Beginners Department), Bible lesson, 
hand-work and supervised play. 

3. The school shall be properly graded in worship, 
instruction, and all activities according to the De- 
partmental plan as follows: 

Beginners (Kingdergarten) 4 and 5; Primary 6, 7, 
8; Junior 9, 10, 11; Intermediate 12, 13, 14. (When 
there is no Intermediate Department, 12 year olds may 
be included with Juniors). 

4. Programs and materials furnished or approved 
by the Department of Religious Education of the Pub- 
lication Committee shall be used. 

5. The School shall be under church auspices or 
under direction of a board on which the church has 
representation. 

6. Supervisors and teachers shall be adequately 
trained. 

7. A complete report shall be made to the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the Publication Com- 
mittee, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


2 “Cha-get-pumoted ’? 


LouIsE M. SLAcK 


tone, ‘““Well, my Miss Catherine got pumoted, and your 
Miss Peggie never! I wouldn’t have a teacher who 
couldn’t get pumoted, that I wouldn’t.” 


“How you know?” Tom demanded, quick to take 
the defensive. He was proud of his pretty young 
teacher. 

“Cause she didn’t go up to the front to get her pumo- 
tion card, and she’s got no red star by her name on the 
big Honor Roll, and my Miss Catherine has. Goodie, 
goodie!” and John began to prance in front of Tom. 


Needless to say that was more than Tom could stand. 
Down on the grass went quarterly, notebook, and Bible! 
Tom made a dash at John. Soon the older boys were 
surrounding the two, urging them on, giving advice, 
and teasing to keep the fighting spirit up to high pitch. 
At length the noise and excitement, caused by the small 
group, drew the attention of some teachers talking at 
the entrance. After fists and feet were disentangled 
and the two boys stood glaring at each other, Tom 
turned to his teacher who had been an arbitrator in 
the case. 


“Miss Peggie,” his eyes were so earnest and search- 
ing, his voice a bit shaky but trying to be confident to 
the end, “Miss Peggie, cha-get-pumoted ?” 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS | 


REV. S. H. CHESTER, D. D., Editer 


Box 330 


Nashoille, Tenn. 


Monthly Topic--Industrial and Educational Missions 


“Is this the time, O Church of Christ, to sound retreat, 
To arm with weapons weak and blunt 

The men and women who have borne the brunt 

Of Truth’s fierce strife and nobly held their ground? 
Is this the time to halt, when all around horizons lift, 
New destinies confront, stern duties wait our Mission, 
Never wont to play the laggard when God’s will is 


found ? 


No! rather strengthen stakes and lengthen cords, 
Enlarge thy plans.and gifts, O thou elect, 

And to thy kingdom come for such a time. 

The earth with all its fulness is the Lord’s, 

Great things attempt for Him, great things expect, 
Whose love imperial is, Whose power sublime.” 


The National Educational systems that have been or- 
ganized in nearly all non-Christian lands, and which 
in some of them have reached a high degree of efficiency, 
without exception had their origin and their original 


direction in the educational missions of the churches. 

It was “Verbeck, of Japan” who was the author and, 
to the day of his death, the director of the educationa! 
movement in that country which has come to be at the 
present time the most thorough and efficient one, per- 
haps, to be found in any land. 

Doctor Duff, in India, was the one who had most to 
do with organizing the movement for popular education 
that has been made such a conspicuous feature in the 
administration of its Indian Empire by the British 
government. 

It is well known, of course, that foreign missionaries 
were the original authors and promoters of the educa- 
tional movement which the government of China in re- 
cent years, otherwise so apparently helpless and incom- 
petent, has been developing so rapidly and at such a 
great financial cost. 

As Mr. Stanley High tells us in his mission study 
book on Latin America: 

“It was in the middle of the last century that Protest- 
ant mission schools were started in Latin America. This 
was before belief in popular education had made head- 
way among Latin American peoples. The masses were 
believed to have been destined for permanent exclusion 
from all the opportunities which education opens up. 
But the missionaries came combatting this belief. They 
proved that it was unfounded. Small mission schools, 
established in the face of the most bitter opposition, 
reached out for and found the common people. 

“For the first time in recent history religion was seen 
in terms of education. And the educational work which 
the missionaries introduced was aimed not only against 


illiteracy. Lessons in hygiene were given; domestic 
science was taught; on a small scale agricultural sciences 
and manual training were introduced. Christianity out 
of a real religious experience began to be a matter of 
cleaner homes, better farms, happier and more intelli- 
gent families.” 

It was educational missions also that opened the way 
everywhere for the emancipation of woman and for giv- 
ing her a new status of equality of opportunity with 
men. In the old days education was not considered 
desirable for the toiling masses, and education for 
women especially was considered unnecessary and un- 
desirable. When the evangelical missionaries came they 
established girls’ schools which soon proved that the edu- 
cation of women was both practicable and worthwhile, 
and as a result of their work a new womanhood is aris- 
ing in all Latin America. They are receiving the patro- 
nage of the most prominent people of the country. 
Among the students of Crandon Institute in Montevideo 
last year were the nieces of the President of Uruguay and 
the daughters of one of the Senators and leading pro- 
fessional and business men. 

For the above reasons alone, apart from their indis- 
pensable use for training leaders for the native Church, 
educational missions are amply justified. 


Industrial Missions 


The industrial feature in mission schools is being 
more and more emphasized in recent years. The rea- 
sons for this have been given over and over again in 
discussing this monthly topic in previous years, and 
will therefore not be repeated here. Our industrial 
work in Africa has had much to do with changing the 
attitude of the Colonial government from one of hos- 
tility to one of sympathy and appreciation. We think 
the wisdom of our educational director in the Congo, Mr. 
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The Faculty (1925) of the Junior High School for Girls, Kashing, China. Miss Hawkins, seated, has returned to America. Miss Talbot 
is borrowed from the Boys’ School. The other two are married women, with a home and children, who can give only a very 
small amount of time. The imperative need is for a new full-time trained educational. worker and a new dormitory. 


Gilliam, is shown in the large place given to the in- 
dustrial feature in his program for the future develop- 
ment of the work. Rev. A. L. Edmiston received from 
King Albert “The Gold Medal of the Order of the 
Lion” in recognition of his service in instructing the 
people in Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 

In Brazil Mr. B. H. Hunnicutt has received many 
expressions of appreciation from the government for 
his work in introducing improved methods of agricul- 
ture and instructing the people in animal husbandry. 
The Escuela Agricola at Lavras has a school farm at 
which many students work out their tuition which they 
would otherwise be unable to meet. Such work not only 
helps in this way but also fits the student, when he has 
finished his course, to take his place more successfully in 
the community where he will earn his living. Ulti- 
mately the results are reflected in the increased ability 
of the native church to support and propagate its own 
work, and also, generally, in a higher degree of inde- 
pendence and strength of character in the native people. 


The Educational Situation 


The educational situation generally in our mission 
fields is of course affected to some extent by the de- 
velopment of an exaggerated nationalistic and anti- 
foreign spirit in many places, which has manifested it- 
self especially in hostility. to our educational work. But 
in China where this spirit has been especially rampant 
nearly all our Mission schools have had a full en- 
rollment, except where they have been actually within 
the fighting zone. 

In our Girls’ School at Nagoya, Japan, the anti- 
foreign influence seems to have been fully appeased by 
taking in the native Church on equal terms with the 
mission in control of the school. 

In Mexico, as is shown in the article of Bishop Miller 
on another page, the- government measures that seem 


hostile on their face, are simply measures of necessary 
self-defense against the century old plottings and con- 
spiracies of the Romish hierarchy against liberal govern- 
ment of any form in Mexico. The sympathies of our 
missionaries seem to be wholly with the present govern- 
ment in its contention with all reactionary forces, and 
they do not consider that their usefulness need be seri- 
ously curtailed by a strict observance of the provisions 
of the Constitution of 1917, while waiting patiently. for 
the adjustments that they do not doubt will be satis- 
factorily made when the government has once achieved 





assured permanence and stability. 

A serious situation confronts us in our educational 
work in Korea. 

In 1923, the Korea Mission adopted the policy of 
having one government recognized high school for boys 
at Chunju and one for girls at Kwangju, and that the 
other station schools run not higher than two high school 
grades. To enable these two schools to secure recogni- 
tion, since 1923, the Mission has been asking the home 
church for $70,000 to equip the school at Chunju and 
for $50,000 to equip the Kwangju school. The idea 
was to consolidate the upper grades of the five Station 
schools into one central high school for boys and one 
for girls, and if this plan could be rightly carried out it 
would mean economy in both running expenses and 
equipment. 

The hope of securing these funds, however, disap- 
peared, at least temporarily, in the collapse of our Equip- 
ment Campaign, and in consequence our Mission has 
“lost face” before its Korean constituency and the Japa- 
nese authorities, and what is far worse, it is losing its 
opportunity of training leaders for the native Church. 
We wonder if some of our Southern Presbyterians who 
are paying large income taxes to the government fully 
understood this situation they would allow it to con- 
tinue. We are confident that there are ample funds 
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that could be given, and credited on income tax returns, 
to meet this need. Or, is it possible that our Church 
has actually lost interest in its foreign work to the ex- 
tent of finally abandoning enterprises like the above 


which have been undertaken, not in Korea alone, but 
also in all our other fields. 

As bearing on this point please read in the General 
Editorial section the article on our missionary finance. 


A Crisis in Missionary Education 


“Registration” is ordinarily a very mild word, but it 
describes at the present moment an agitation that is 
shaking -missionary educational work in China to its 
foundations. In November last the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Peking issued certain rules regarding the registry 
of mission schools. These are denoted as privately estab- 
lished schools. Among the regulations are the following: 
“the Principal or President, or the Vice-principal or 
Vice-president must be a Chinese; one-half of the board 
of managers must be Chinese; the institution shall not 
have as its purpose the propagation of religion, nor shall 
it include religion among its required courses.” The dif- 
ficulty of subscribing to the conditions of the Govern- 
ment Board of Education are in what is known as regu- 
lations 5 and 6, in which it is declared that the school 
is not established for the dissemination of religion and 
religion shall be excluded from its required courses. 

At the same time that our Joint Conference was meet- 
ing in Shanghai there was a meeting of college educa- 
tors at the Shanghai Baptist College to consider ques- 
tions of higher education. Registration was the hard- 
est problem that came up for discussion. The Chinese 
representatives in the conference, almost to a man, fav- 
ored registration under the government regulations with 
the hope of gradual modification. A majority of the 
foreign delegates almost opposed such a course of action. 
Three courses of action were considered: 

(1) To make all courses in religion elective. 

(2) To decline to register. ; 

(3) To accept all the general regulations and make 
efforts to have them modified. 
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The usual daily scéne in the Kindergarten of the Junior High Schoo! for 


There is much of politics involved in this move on the 
part of the Chinese Government to compel mission 
schools to register, with the alternative that if they do 
not register they may have to close their doors. Some 
think it is an indirect move to drive mission schools out 
of business entirely. 


Dr. David Yui, General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A,, 
remarked to one of our missionaries that if the mission 
schools would confine themselves to the education of 
their Christian constituency the question would be im- 
mediately solved. It is because, he said, mission schools 
are entering the field of general education that the gov- 
ernment is becoming alarmed and is taking steps toere- 
strict their activities. Many of the schools contain a 
non-Christian element, and if it were not for the non- 
Christian constituency the schools would have to ask 
for large grants in order to carry on their work. This 
is true as a generalization. Of course there are some 
exceptions. 


There is only one opinion so far as we have heard 
among our own missionaries, and that is to refuse to 
accept the conditions laid down in regulations 5 and 6 
even though it means to close all our schools. It goes 
without saying that all of our schools are avowedly 
Christian. There is no compulsion exercised upon any 
student or pupil to become a Christian, but the school 
holds as its right the putting of the Bible and other 
religious books in its required courses.—The Monthly 
Messenger. 


Girls, Kashing,’ China. 
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Its Importance 


N A recent Bulletin prepared and sent out by David- 

son College, “Christian Education” was described as 

a very “foundation” of the Christian Church. If 
that is true in our Southern Presbyterian Church at 
home at its present stage of development, is it not much 
more true here in China where the Christian Church is 
still in its infancy? To our Mission Schools the chil- 
dren of our Christians send their children to be edu- 
cated. Our schools are agents of evangelism. From 
ten to twenty per cent of our Christian membership are 
received through our schools. The Church looks to 
these schools for its leaders—pastors, preachers, doctors, 
teachers, and educated laymen. For example, of the 
three ordained Chinese pastors now in charge of churches 
in our Hsuchoufu field, all are graduates of our Chris- 
tian schools. Of the five graduate Chinese physicians 
now working in this city, all are products of our Mis- 
sion Schools. The same is true of our preachers, teach- 
ers, and nurses. “Swen Wen,” the “Father” of the 
Chinese Republic was educated in a Mission School. 
C. T. Wang, China’s greatest statesman, is an ardent 
Christian and he received his education in a Christian 
school. 

“The Educational! Commission” which came to China 
in 1921 to investigate Christian Education said, “If 
Christian Education fails, the growing stream of non- 
Christian education and of anti-Christian influence will 
submerge the Christian movement, or reduce it to a 
place of minor importance.” They said further that if 
we can “build up a system of education, sound, vigorous, 
progressive and fundamentally Christian,” then “we 
may look with hope to the time when the religion of 
sus will be the religion of China.” 


Schools, Pupils and Teachers 


‘In the eight stations of this Mission there are fourteen 
Boarding Schools. ‘Twelve of these are High Schools. 
These eight Stations average between 50 and 75 miles 
apart, and the estimated population of the field is 
14,000,000. Connected with these station schools there 
are more than 160 Elementary schools, mostly in the 
country, serving as “feeders” to the High Schools. In 
the Girls’ High Schools there are more than 100 girls; 
in the Boys’ High Schools there are more than 650 
boys. In the more than 160 Elementary Schools there 
are more than 4,500 pupils. Some other Missions be- 
gan to emphasize education earlier than our Mission and 
have invested more money in it, yet with only a little 
more than one per cent of the missionaries in China 
we have in the schools of this Mission five per cent .of 
all the Christian High School pupils. Of the 55 Chris- 
tian high schools in this whole Province, twenty per cent 
of them are in our Mission. Forty per cent of the High 
Schools in the Province are Christian schools. 


Tuition of Pupils and Salaries of Teachers 


In the Elementary schools the tuition ranges from 
$1.00 to $3.00 per year. In the High Schools it ranges 
from almost nothing in famine and bandit sections to 
$30.00 in other sections. In the Station boarding schools 
the pupils pay about $25.00 board for nine months. 
This is sufficient for the food. The teacher who is a 
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Christian Education in North K 


Rev. O. V. ArMstronc, Principal Sanford Memorial 


College graduate gets from $15.00 to $40.00 per month. 
The teacher in the country Elementary school receives a 
still more meager amount; it ranges from $5.00 to $7.00 
per month. The Government pays its teachers two or 
three times these amounts, which makes it difficult to 
get and hold our teachers, 


Building and Equipment 

Of the 14 Station boarding schools, the best has a 
plant and equipment which cost approximately $25,000, 
while still other schools are having to get along with 
buildings which are not worth $1,500. Perhaps the 
total costs of all the 14 Station schools has been about 
$120,000. Equipment such as apparatus for science 
teaching, library and good furniture are conspicuous by 
their absence. 


The System of Education 


Three years ago the Chinese Government adopted 
what is called “The New System of Education.” This 
divides the twelve years below College into six years 
of Elementary, three years of Junior High and three 
years of Senior High. Our Christian Schools are fol- 
lowing the Government in this. New text books have 
been compiled. In the “New System” emphasis is 
placed on the practical—the needs of every day life. 
Some of the subjects taught in the High Schools are: 
Chinese, English, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, phy- 
sics, chemistry, general science, geography, history, his- 
tory of civilization, philosophy of life. In our Christian 
schools we add courses in the Bible and other related 
subjects. 


The Place of the Chinese Teacher 


Our Chinese educators are deserving and demanding 
that they be given a more important status in our. Chris- 
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Vorth Kiangsu Mission, China 


rd Memorial High School, Hsuchoufu, Ku., China. 


tian schools. This is as it should be. The movement 
toward the “Indigenous Church,” the ‘Nationalistic 
Movement” and the “Anti-foreign Agitation” have ac- 
celerated this tendency. The recent regulations adopted 
by the Chinese Government for the registration of Chris- 
tian schools require that either the principal or the 
vice-principal be a Chinese. The regulations further 
require that a majority of the local governing body or 
board shall be Chinese. The General Secretary of 
Christian Education for the whole of China thinks that 
one of the greatest defects of our mission schools in the 
past has been a reluctance to allow the trained Chinese 
a larger sphere of influence and power in them. This 
is being rapidly remedied now. In some Missions a 
l great many of the principals are already Chinese. 
ah The “Educational Commission” believed that “the 
Christian schools must also as rapidly as possible di- 
vest themselves of their foreign character.” They also 
felt that “as the Church develops, Chinese participa- 
tion in the direction of Christian education should con- 
stantly increase, the missionary retiring from the posi- 
tion of director to that of adviser and helper.” 


Religion in Our Schools 


We spare no efforts to make the Christian religion the 
most vital and important phase of our Christian schools. 
We try to find and employ the best and most active 
Christian teachers. We have courses in the Bible and 
related subjects in all classes. We encourage personal 
work on the part of the Principal, the teachers and the 
Christian pupils. We have our “week of intensive 
evangelism.” The schools have their Y. W. and Y. M. 
C. A.’s. with their various activities such as: regular 
stated meetings, voluntary Bible classes, work in Sun- 
day schools and preaching in and near the city, night 
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schools for the poor, and Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 
Last summer more than 100 pupils from our Hsuchoufu 
High Schools aided in more than 50 such schools with 
an enrollment of more than 2,000. Practically every 
student is a Christain before he or she graduates. 

The Government's registration regulations for Chris- 
tian schools demand that “religious courses” be elective 
rather than required. Many schools of .other Missions 
are already registering under this condition. The 
schools of our two China Missions are deferring regis- 
tration. We are praying and hoping that later the 
Government will decide to allow the Christian school to 
determine for itself whether it shall make the study of 
the Bible voluntary or required. 

Crying Needs 

We missionaries in Educational work in China ta 
pride in the. splendidly successful efforts which our 
Southern Presbyterian Church has made during the last 
few years to adequately equip its Christian institutions 
at home. Something similar must be done soon for the 
Christian schools on our Church’s Mission fields, if 
such work is to be continued in any adequate or self- 
respecting way. 

Some of the North Kiangsu Mission schools are try- 
ing to “carry on” in too small and miserably inadequate 
buildings. Most of the schools must have larger work- 
ing appropriations to meet the increased cost of the 
running expenses. It looks now as if both the High 
Schools here will close this fiscal year with deficits. The 
Chinese Government schools are strongly emphasizing 
Science teaching. A large part of the recently returned 
“Boxer Indenmity Fund” is to be used for this purpose 
in Government Colleges and High Schools. Most of 
our schools are insufficiently equipped for Physics. 
Chemistry, and general science. The “New System of 
Education” makes a “reference library” almost indis- 
pensable. All the libraries in the 14 schools of the 
North Kiangsu Mission could be loaded easily on and 
carried off on a one-horse wagon! Some of the girls’ 
schools need money to start and develop handwork as 
a self-help feature for poor girls. More than half of 
the girls in the Hsuchoufu High School pay part or all 
of their school expenses in this way. Many could not 
get an education in any other way. Some of the boy’s 
schools need some money to buy land to introduce agri- 
culture as a self-help phase of the school. Hundreds 
of Christian families will never be able to send their 
children to our Christian schools without some such fi- 
nancial assistance. 


The Opportunity 


The “report” of the Educational Commission referred 
to above says that there is now ‘“‘a new opportunity for 
the Christian schools of China, and opportunity by being 
more efficient; more Christian, more Chinese, to render 
to China and Christianity a service which no other in- 
stitutions can render. NOW is the hour of oppor- 
tunity so to strengthen the Christian schools of China 
that from them all shall come the men and women who 
will make China a Christian nation.” 

May God grant that the Southern Presbyterians at 
home may soon help us to meet adequately this great 
opportunity for Christian Education in China! 
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Mary Baldwin Schoo! for Girls, Kunsan, Korea. 


The Challenge to Christian Education 


GorDON POTEAT 


HE China Asociation for Christian Higher Edu- 

cation held its second biennial meeting at Shang- 

hai College during the Chinese New Year vaca- 
tion February 12-16. There were 180 delegates present 
including representatives from practically all of the 
Christian Colleges in China. 


Though there was a predominant number of mis- 
sionaries in attendance, they by no means dominated 
the Conference. The chair was ably filled by Dr. Francis 
Wei, of Boone University, and the large majority of the 
significant addresses which the conference listened to 
were delivered by Chinese. 

The Association faced a very difficult educational 
situation, especially in relation to the present question 
of the registration of the schools and although no defi- 
nite decisions were made, all who attended the meeting 
must have been greatly encouraged and reassured as to 
the future for Christian Higher Education in seeing the 
quality and character of the Chinese Christian educators 
to whom responsibility for negotiation and decision must 
be committed. One of the most effective speeches was 
delivered extemporanously in the course of the discus- 
sion concerning registration by F. C. Yen, of the Yale 
Medical School in Changsha. Doctor Yen is the newly 
elected president of the Association. He plead for the 
commitment of this question which related to the Chi- 
nese government to a body of Chinese who should be 
gathered from different parts of the country, “not simply 
Christian Chinese, but the most Christian of Christian 
Chinese.” 

Facing the challenge to Christian Education the re- 
sponse of the Conference was that the colleges could not 
agree to modify the Christian character of their educa- 
tion. No compromise looking to the elimination of 





the “Christian” from the “Higher Education” could be 
consented to. Rather the endeavor of the conference in 
all the deliberations was to discover ways and means 
of making the colleges more Christian. While unwilling 
to modify the distinctive Christian character of the col- 
leges, there was every indication given of a readiness 
to modify the present religious programs of the colleges 
with the view to make them function more effectively in 
producing Christian character in the students. It was 
pointed out again and again that strict requirements as 
to curriculum Bible study and religious worship did not 
necessarily indicate a state of vital Christian life. The 
consensus of opinion was in favor of a necessary mini- 
mum ‘of required curriculum study of the Christian 
religion, and a maximum of voluntary Christian activity 
and worship on the part of both faculty and students. 
Moreover, the conference was agreed that excellence in 
teaching all the subjects of the curriculum, and the 
teaching of these subjects by men and women of genuine 
Christian character are required, if the Christian teach- 
ing of the chapel or the Bible study class is not to be 
discouted. 

That the success of Christian Higher Education de- 
pends upon the naturalization of the colleges in the 
Chinese Christian community, and the closing of the 
gap which now exists between the colleges and the 
Christian community was laid upon the minds of the 
delegates. The Chinese must have a much larger charge 
in the administration of the colleges. A sense of re- 
sponsibility only comes when there is a feeling of owner- 
ship. The phrase “schools established by foreigners” 
must rapidly become an anachronism, if Christian Edu- 
cation is to take its rightful place in the life of China. 
—-The Chinese Recorder. 
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The Indigenous Church 


varied stages of development is now a fact in 

every one of our Mission fields. In all of them, 
except perhaps the one in Africa the spirit of self- 
determination is being rapidly developed. In so far 
as self-support and self-propagation have been de- 
veloped the spirit of self-determination is entirely proper 
and a thing to be encouraged, although it does some- 
times go to the extreme of taking on an anti-foreign 
aspect. We are always delighted when we learn of the 
adoption of measures directed to the development of an 
indigenous leadership, so trained as to be capable of 
safely and wisely directing the policies of the native 
Church. A native ministry inadequately trained is bet- 
ter than no native ministry at all and has sometimes 
been able to show much greater results of its work than 
a cautious and conservative person, looking at the 
matter from the standpoint of beginnings, would hardly 
have believed possible. 

This fact has been very strikingly illustrated in the 
work of our North Brazil Mission, in which there was 
a Theological Seminary with only one member on its 
Faculty, the Rev. Dr. Geo. E. Henderlite, whose ma- 
terial equipment consisted of one room in his own 
dwelling, where he had the paradigm of the Greek verb 
and a few other matters required for permanent refer- 
ence chiseled on the plastered wall of the room. In 
the course of his thirty years on the field he trained 
thirty native ministers in this Seminary, who have gone 
out and established churches and evangelized a wide 
extent of territory in which the Presbytery of Pernambuco 
now functions. All these ministers are still at work ex- 
cept three who have finished their course and gone to 
their rest, but their places have been supplied by the 


Mother 
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sons of three of the ministers, so that the number of 
thirty Gospel preachers trained in the way mentioned 
above are still at work. We sometimes wonder whether 
this field would have been more fully evangelized than 
it has been through these native ministers if we had been 
able to keep it supplied, as we regretted our inability 
to do, with a full quota of foreign workers asked for 
by the mission, with the native man left out. 

Our hearts are cheered as we read a recent communi- 
cation from Mr. Hunnicutt and published on another 
page, giving the details of the working of “The Pro- 
gressive Program of the East Brazil Mission” which was 
organized during the visit of our Executive Secretary to 
that field last year. We would call especial attention to 
what Mr. Hunnicutt says as to how the Presbytery and 
the Mission are working hand in hand, and how the work 
is being turned over permanently to Brazilian pastors as 
fast as they can be found to supply the need. What he 
says also of the Training Institutes for Lay Workers that 
are being held in various parts of the field, and especially 
the plan for the development of a fuller training course 
to be given in connection with the work of our Boys’ 
School at Lavras shows, we think, that things in that 
Mission are moving rapidly in the right direction. 

It has been thought that our Church in the earlier 
stages of its foreign work was somewhat laggard in de- 
veloping this feature of it in comparison with some 
others. At the present time, however, more and more 
emphasis is being placed upon the training of native 
leaders both men and women, and we are rejoiced at 
every indication that comes from our different mission 
fields of a larger realization of the importance and the 
necessity of this character of work. 


and Son 


With a low voice the stooping olive trees 
Whispered to Him of His Gethsemane; 
The cruel thorn-bush, clinging to His knees, 


Proclaimed, “I shall be made a crown for Thee 


1»? 


And, looking back, His eyes made dim with loss, 
He saw the lintel of the cottage grow 

In shape against the sunset, like a cross, 
And knew He had not very far to go. 

Yet brave He stepped into the setting sun, 
Still saying this one word, “Thy will be done!” 


So, when the last time, from His mother’s home 
The Son passed out, no choir of angels came, 
As long before at Bethlehem they had come, 
To comfort Him upon the road of shame. 
Alone He went, and stopped a little space, — 
As one o’erburdened, stopped to look again 
Upon his mother’s pleading form and face, _ 
And wept for her, that she should know this pain. 
Then silently He faced the setting sun, 
And said, “Oh, Father, let Thy will be done!” 


—W,. J. Dawson, 
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The school opened too late for Santiago. He will eke out an exist- 
ence, as best he can the rest of his days. He hauled rocks to help 
build our school. 


OULD you like to study with me the fruits of 
Vf our school for the past four year since I came 
to Mexico? 

During this time fifty-six girls have finished our sixth 
grade (which is the graduating grade from the Primary 
school) and as I call the roll I find the results thus: 
Twenty-eight teachers, fourteen entered higher schools, 
ten are in their home and two married. Some are teach- 
ers in Zitacuaro and nearly all the remainder in the sur- 
rounding county; six in Mission schools and the others 
in Government schools. Four years ago the Government 
had done very little along this line but after our Mission 
began putting in schools the Federal Government be- 
gan to establish them also in many towns and villages 
among the Indians; so now has two or three thousand 
in all Mexico and perhaps twenty or more in this 
county. We believe it is God’s way of opening these 





“By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them” 


Miss Lettre Beaty, Director of the School at Zitacuaro, Mexico, 


tields to the Gospel. Our Protestant teachers go out in 
these places to teach the children Spanish and break 
down fanaticism so later when you send us the needed 
funds we can send Christian workers to establish 
churches—‘‘God moves in a mysterious way His won- 
ders to perform.” 


Listen to some of the reports that the girls give when 
they come in from these schools—Esperanza says that 
her pupils cannot speak Spanish and they do not have 
any equipment except one bench and a blackboard, so 
nearly ali sit on the tloor. ‘The children have no paper, 
books or pencils, and so cannot advance very rapidly. 
The people are Catholics and very ignorant and spend 
a great deal of their time in their religious celebrations. 
The parents do not like to send the girls, as they say: 
“We don’t want them to learn to write, as they'll be 
writing to some boy later. No we want them to stay 
at home and not get these ideas in their heads.” Prisila 
tells about the same story about her village. She lives in 
Zitacuaro and walks to her work twice each day, yet these 
people so near town cannot speak Spanish. A father 
of a large family refuses to send his children saying, “In 
the school they may be taught even to kill one another, 
there’s no telling what they'll learn.” But on the other 
hand many of the parents, though extremely ignorant, 
are happy to give their children a chance, and ap- 
preciate the schools. Cirenia tells a different story as 
she works in a Mission school where there has been 
work for several years. She writes: “I have been made 
President of the Woman’s Society, so please send me 
some materials so we can make garments to sell to help 
the church here; also some Sunday school literature and 
I will pay for them myself. Please tell me what the 
flag costs, as we want to begin to get together funds to 
buy one this year.” ‘The parents like her, so will help. 
And although she sleeps on the school benches and has 
never had money of her own until her meager salary 
this year, she is willing to sacrifice to help in the work. 

Then there are Maria, Elvira, Guadalupe, Carlota, 
etc., all in Indian villages, living on the simplest food 
(mostly cornbread and beans) sleeping on mats but 
teaching from thirty to sixty children in the daytime 
and the grown people at night, right in the blackest 
ignorance, superstition and fanaticism imaginable, where 
the Gospel has never been heard; also Margarita, Isabel, 
Amanda, etc., in our Mission schools where the people 
are a little more enlightened but many cannot read or 
write. 

Here are some clippings from letters received from 
the ones in higher schools. Esperanza writes, “There 
are only nine of us Protestants, but we all go to church 
every Sunday. The day I entered school, when I went 
in the door of the building I carried by Bible in my 
hand as I wanted everyone to know that I am a Chris- 
tian.” Others write, “I want to finish school as soon 
as possible, and if it is God’s will I wish to work for 
your Mission.” ‘The girls in the homes are those of the 
wealthy class who seldom work, or girls who are needed 
in their homes. Some of these will study or work later. 
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Graybill Memoria] School, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, Mexico. 


Matt. 7:17: “Even so every good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit.” Pray for the girls who have gone out, the 
ones in school, for the Mexican teachers and myself, that 


we may abide in Him. “He that abideth in me, and I 
in Him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.” 


The Evangelical School of Varginha 


BENJAMIN 


URING the few days that I have spent here, at 

the invitation of Miss Genevieve Marchant, I 

have noted with surprise, in my intercourse with 
the people, a great interest in the Evangelical School. 
I know that it was because of the people’s urging that 
Doctor Allyn founded the school, and that persons of 
high social position in the town anxiously awaited its 
organization, that they might realize their desire to edu- 
cate their children in an American school. The school 
today is highly respected in all this section, and is 
rendering excellent services, not only to the instruction 
and moral education of the people, but to their evangeli- 
zation. I attribute in part to the existence of the school 
here the sympathy and open tendencies to the Gospel 
which are manifested by persons of the highest social 
position, such as physicians, lawyers, the superintendent 
of the Public Graded School, teachers, the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the family of an ex-congress- 
man, and other statesmen and men of intellect, who only 
last Sunday attended our church services, a fact which 
is rarely seen in the interior of. Brazil. 

Such a school, which has already identified itself 
With the municipal life, and which is rendering such 
notable services to our Cause and our Nation, is worthy, 
Without a doubt, as are the schools at Campo Bello and 


tle of the very special attention of the East Brazil 
Mission, 


CESAR 


‘The material aspect of the school, however, is la- 
mentable. At the first careful examination, it is noted 
that the school without doubt has not sufficient funds 
to maintain the exalted position in which the nature of 
the school and the society of Varginha have placed it. 
I refer especially to the over-crowding building. Rooms 
that are comfortable for four pupils are occupied by six; 
the two missionaries sleep in the same room; the school- 
rooms are over-crowded and insufficient in number; the 
principal has no office where she may speak privately 
with anyone; there is no space for playgrounds; in 
short, the school has great need of two buildings for 
the two sexes, spacious, properly planned, hygienic, 
which will satisfy the exigencies of modern pedagogy. 
The prestige of the school is suffering from this need, 
and also that of the Mission. 

Not one of us but can imagine the Christian in- 
fluence that this school would exert in all this vast re- 
gion of the South of Minas, in the opinion of the people 
with regard to the Gospel, and the great benefits that 
would result to dozens of children of believers along the 
South of Minas Railroad, if it only had sufficient funds 
to provide suitable buildings and a larger and more effi- 
cient teaching corps. 


Campinas, Brazil. 
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The school opened too late for Santiago. He will eke out an exist- 
— as best he can the rest of his days. He hauled rocks to help 
build our school. 


OULD you like to study with me the fruits of 
Wy our school for the past four year since I came 
to Mexico? 

During this time fifty-six girls have finished our sixth 
grade (which is the graduating grade from the Primary 
school) and as I call the roll I find the results thus: 
Twenty-eight teachers, fourteen entered higher schools, 
ten are in their home and two married. Some are teach- 
ers in Zitacuaro and nearly all the remainder in the sur- 
rounding county; six in Mission schools and the others 
in Government schools. Four years ago the Government 
had done very little along this line but after our Mission 
began putting in schools the Federal Government be- 
gan to establish them also in many towns and villages 
among the Indians; so now has two or three thousand 
in all Mexico and perhaps twenty or more in this 
county. We believe it is God’s way of opening these 
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Miss Lett1Ee Beaty, Director of the School at Zitacuaro, Mexico, 


tields to the Gospel. Our Protestant teachers go out in 
these places to teach the children Spanish and break 
down fanaticism so later when you send us the needed 
funds we can send Christian workers to establish 
churches—‘‘God moves in a mysterious way His won- 
ders to perform.” 


Listen to some of the reports that the girls give when 
they come in from these schools—Esperanza says that 
her pupils cannot speak Spanish and they do not have 
any equipment except one bench and a blackboard, so 
nearly ali sit on the tloor. ‘Che children have no paper, 
books or pencils, and so cannot advance very rapidly. 
The people are Catholics and very ignorant and spend 
a great deal of their time in their religious celebrations. 
The parents do not like to send the girls, as they say: 
“We don’t want them to learn to write, as they'll be 
writing to some boy later. No we want them to stay 
at home and not get these ideas in their heads.” Prisila 
tells about the same story about her village. She lives in 
Zitacuaro and walks to her work twice each day, yet these 
people so near town cannot speak Spanish. A father 
of a large family refuses to send his children saying, “In 
the school they may be taught even to kill one another, 
there’s no telling what they'll learn.” But on the other 
hand many of the parents, though extremely ignorant, 
are happy to give their children a chance, and ap- 
preciate the schools. Cirenia tells a different story as 
she works in a Mission school where there has been 
work for several years. She writes: “I have been made 
President of the Woman’s Society, so please send me 
some materials so we can make garments to sell to help 
the church here; also some Sunday school literature and 
I will pay for them myself. Please tell me what the 
flag costs, as we want to begin to get together funds to 
buy one this year.” ‘The parents like her, so will help. 
And although she sleeps on the school benches and has 
never had money of her own until her meager salary 
this year, she is willing to sacrifice to help in the work. 


Then there are Maria, Elvira, Guadalupe, Carlota, 
etc., all in Indian villages, living on the simplest food 
(mostly cornbread and beans) sleeping on mats but 
teaching from thirty to sixty children in the daytime 
and the grown people at night, right in the blackest 
ignorance, superstition and fanaticism imaginable, where 
the Gospel has never been heard; also Margarita, Isabel, 
Amanda, etc., in our Mission schools where the people 
are a little more enlightened but many cannot read or 
write. 

Here are some clippings from letters received from 
the ones in higher schools. Esperanza writes, “There 
are only nine of us Protestants, but we all go to church 
every Sunday. The day I entered school, when I went 
in the door of the building I carried by Bible in my 
hand as I wanted everyone to know that I am a Chris- 
tian.” Others write, “I want to finish school as soon 
as possible, and if it is God’s will I wish to work for 
your Mission.” ‘The girls in the homes are those of the 
wealthy class who seldom work, or girls who are needed 
in their homes. Some of these will study or work later. 
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Matt. 7:17: “Even so every good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit.” Pray for the girls who have gone out, the 
ones in school, for the Mexican teachers and myself, that 
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we may abide in Him. “He that abideth in me, and I 
in Him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.” 
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The Evangelical School of Varginha 


BENJAMIN 


URING the few days that I have spent here, at 

the invitation of Miss Genevieve Marchant, I 

have noted with surprise, in my intercourse with 
the people, a great interest in the Evangelical School. 
I know that it was because of the people’s urging that 
Doctor Allyn founded the school, and that persons of 
high social position in the town anxiously awaited its 
organization, that they might realize their desire to edu- 
cate their children in an American school. The school 
today is highly respected in all this section, and is 
rendering excellent services, not only to the instruction 
and moral education of the people, but to their evangeli- 
zation. I attribute in part to the existence of the school 
here the sympathy and open tendencies to the Gospel 
which are manifested by persons of the highest social 
position, such as physicians, lawyers, the superintendent 
of the Public Graded School, teachers, the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the family of an ex-congress- 
man, and other statesmen and men of intellect, who only 
last Sunday attended our church services, a fact which 
is rarely seen in the interior of. Brazil. 

Such a school, which has already identified itself 
With the municipal life, and which is rendering such 
notable services to our Cause and our Nation, is worthy, 
Without a doubt, as are the schools at Campo Bello and 
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‘The material aspect of the school, however, is la- 
mentable. At the first careful examination, it is noted 
that the school without doubt has not sufficient funds 
to maintain the exalted position in which the nature of 
the school and the society of Varginha have placed it. 
I refer especially to the over-crowding building. Rooms 
that are comfortable for four pupils are occupied by six; 
the two missionaries sleep in the same room; the school- 
rooms are over-crowded and insufficient in number; the 
principal has no office where she may speak privately 
with anyone; there is no space for playgrounds; in 
short, the school has great need of two buildings for 
the two sexes, spacious, properly planned, hygienic, 
which will satisfy the exigencies of modern pedagogy. 
The prestige of the school is suffering from this need, 
and also that of the Mission. 

Not one of us but can imagine the Christian in- 
fluence that this school would exert in all this vast re- 
gion of the South of Minas, in the opinion of the people 
with regard to the Gospel, and the great benefits that 
would result to dozens of children of believers along the 
South of Minas Railroad, if it only had sufficient funds 
to provide suitable buildings and a larger and more effi- 
cient teaching corps. 


Campinas, Brazil. 
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Indeed Schools Prove Paradise to Oriental | 


Women 
How and Where the Outout is Sold 


Mrs. R. G. VANCE, Waynesboro, Va. 


In the far away city of Kwangju, Korea, Mrs. 
M. L. Swinehart, one of our most beloved Mis- 
sionaries, has for a number of years conducted 
one of the Industrial Schools of Korea, for 
women and girls. In this school about two hun- 
dred women (widows) and girls have been taught 
cleanliness, honesty, sanitation, and the Bible, in 
addition to needlework. Beautifully hand em- 
broidered linens, luncheon cloths on the artistic 
handwoven cottons (the native cloth of Korea), 
breakfast sets for the painted tables, exquisitely 
dainty handkerchiefs, handmade lace, and tatting, 
come from the hands of these women and girls 
who are thus enabled to earn a little money, as 
well as the care of a home and little children. 
The school is a paradise as compared with the 
smoky sunless, mudwalled hovel which consti- 
tutes the native home. Mrs. Swinehart’s first 
method of disposing of these products was to send 
them to interested friends in America to sell. 
This proved a difficult, disappointing market, for 
such important work. Local markets with the 
helper were soon used up, handling customs and 
foreign drafts for an inexperienced woman was 
very difficult, delays were inevitable that left 
the school in the air for funds. When Mrs. 
Swinehart came home on her next furlough she 
secured a helper to be the central point for dis- 
tribution and marketing of her goods. This plan 
proved so successful other schools sent their 
goods to the same helper, until quite an Indus- 
trial enterprise developed. Mrs. Winsborough on 
her tour of the Orient visited these schools and 
saw the value of this market, asked the co- 
operation of the helper to take the output of all 
Industrial schools of the Home and Foreign 
Field. With this arrangement quite an indus- 
try has been developed, with many practical 
ways in which to develop schools, finance them, 
giving equipment for other mis- 
sion enterprises as well. 

With the necessity for an as- 
sortment as all merchants cater 
to, came the addition of brass, 
necklaces, etc. With special 
gifts and private means, some of 
our missionaries have been the 
medium between the native 
Christian merchant and new mar- 
ket for his products. One Mis- 
sionary says, “in buying brass I 
am encouraging a young Chris- 
tian manufacturer. The amber 
I am sending is from Korean 
Christian artisans, needing a 





a 


market. These men are helping to support the 
native Church.” 

The distribution of all these beautiful inter- 
esting goods through the Church has heen through 


the women of the Church. They have been most 
faithful, dedicating their disposing talents to this 
cause. This gratuitous help has enabled the 
schools to realize all the profits on the work, and 
compete with the sweatshop work which is the 
curse of the Orient. Our missionaries are pay- 
ing a living wage to the women they are asking 
to live decent Christian lives. This is al- 
most impossible where sweatshop work is to be 
met with. The woman who pays a reasonable 
price for Industrial goods produced by our mis- 
sionaries has the assurance that it is not famine 
bought, or wrung out of the misery of heathen- 
dom. 


It is a matter for thankfulness that the distri- 
bution of the goods through the churches has 
aroused much interest in our Mission Schools. 
and a better understanding of their possibili- 
ties. Through the Federation of Womans Boards 
of Foreign Missions of America, all denomina- 
tions are studying the whole question of Indus- 
trial Missions to gather information from the 
Orient, for aid in marketing the products, to edu- 
cate the buying public, especially the buying pub- 
lic of America, the Christian people regarding 
the importance of supporting such industries, to 
demonstrate to the women who are engaged in 
Mission Industries that the Christian women of 
America are deeply interested in the development 
of Industrial Missions, and through contacts thus 
obtained reveal to them the Christ. This does 
not mean that the Church has gone into business. 
Practically all of our Industrial mission work is 
done by private means, and voluntary service, at 

home. It has the approval and in- 
dorsement of the mission boards, 
and enough supervision to insure 
wise, conservative co-operation 
with the authorities of the Church. 

The importance of Industrial 
missions has been more fully un- 
derstood and recognized since the 
war in China. Student uprisings 
have given us to understand that 
the school enters into the present 
unrest in China. Perhaps the 
Industrial school will prove the 
better educational method on the 
Mission field. 
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Rev. and Mrs. 


Henry M. 
Shanghai, China. Dr. 





Woods, 
and Mrs. 


Woods are now on their way to 


America. 


They are coming via 


the Holy Land, Europe and Eng- 


land. A 


few 


months ago Dr, 


Woods completed the Chinese Bi- 


ble Encyclopedia, the first edition 


of which was sold before it came 


from the press. 


Notes and Personals 


The article of Bishop Miller, republished from The 
Christian Century, is the strongest and clearest state- 
ment we have seen concerning the Mexican situation. So 
far as Protestant missionaries are concerned, they not 
only do not appreciate, they resent, the appeals that are 
being made in their behalf to our government by the 


newspaper correspondents who are in Mexico to repre- 
sent the present day successors of Doheny and Fall. 
—0--— 

One serious difficulty in financing Foreign Missions is 
the large and ever increasing number of competitive ap- 
peals, apropos of which we give the following quotation 
from Dr. Arthur Brown’s address at the Philadelphia 
Conference: 

“During all the years I have been Secretary of our 
Roard, there never has been a time when, in the judg- 
ment of many persons, it was entirely opportune to ask 
them for contributions. Nevertheless, I sympathize with 
some generous men and women of my acquaintance. 
There is a continual stream of appeals in their mail. 
Their doors are daily beset by representatives of causes 
of one kind or another. They sometimes feel that they 
are like hunted animals. Here is a letter which is said 
to have been sent by a man in response to an appeal 
that he had received: 

‘Yor the following reasons I am unable to send you 
the check requested. I have been held up, held down, sand- 
bagged, trodden on, sat on, flattened out, and squeezed. 
First by the United States Government income tax. Fed- 
eral war tax, excess profit tax, Liberty loans, thrift 
Stamps, capital stock tax, and every other tax that the 
mind of man could invent to extract my money. Next 
by the Society of John the Baptist, the Grand Army of 
the Republic, the Women’s Relief, the Red Cross, the 
Dorcas Society, the Y. M. C. A. the Y. W. C. A., the 
Boy Scouts, the Jewish Relief, the Belgian Relief, and 
every hospital in town. Then on top of this came the 
Associated Charities. The Government has run my busi- 
hess so that I don’t know who owns it. I am inspected, 
Suspected, examined and re-examined, informed, required 
and commanded so that I don’t know who I am or why 
Tam here. All I know is that I am supposed to be an 
inexhaustible supply of money for every known desire or 
hope of the human race, and because I will not sell all 
I have to go out and beg, borrow or steal more money 
to give away, I am cussed, discussed, boycotted, talked to, 
talked about, lied to, lied about, held up, robbed and 


ruined. And the only reason I am clinging to life is 
to see what in—is coming next.’” 
0 

As our readers perhaps know, Dr. Warren Stuart, since 
his last furlough, has been filling a vacancy of the North- 
ern Presbyterian Mission on the Faculty of Nanking 
Seminary. Recently he received and has accepted an 
invitation to become a full member of that Mission, 
subject to the approval of our Mission and the Executive 
Committee. At the recent meeting of the Ad Interim 
Committee, they recommended to the Executive Com 
mittee of Foreign Missions (1) That the resignation of 
Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Stuart be regretfully accepted. 
(2) We extend to Dr. and Mrs. Stuart a cordial invitation 
to return to work in our Mission whenever they may 
elect to do so. 

The working of Dr. and Mrs. Stuart in connection with 
a sister Church will by no means impair the bond of 
love and esteem in which they are held by all their 
Southern Presbyterian Colleagues. 

fies 
Prouisits ANTI-CHRISTIAN CAMPAIGN 

An Associated Press dispatch from Peking states that 
one of the recent acts of the Chinese Cabinet has been 
the drafting of a mandate dealing with anti-Christian 
activity on the part of certain elements of the population 
and ordering the civil and military authorities to sup- 
press it. The mandate says in part: 

“The Roman Catholic and other Christian religions 
have been allowed in this country in accordance with 
treaties between China and foreign countries, under 
which they must be duly protected. After the establish- 
ment of the republic freedom in religious beliefs was 
specially given. 

“There are reports, however, of anti-Christian propa- 
ganda by associations organized for that purpose in vari- 
ous parts of the country. These are detrimental to the 
spirit of toleration hitherto existing in China and they 
must be suppressed.” 

What a pity this very sensible Cabinet has not a little 
more power to enforce its mandates, Things seem rather 
to be moving backward than forward to the establish- 
ment of an effective Central government. 

—0-—-——- 
AN EXPERIENCE IN CHILE 

“In Chile there are many schools where the Lord’s 
Prayer is no longer heard. One night I found myself 
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without lodging in a southern city and a North American 
teacher took me to her home, a North American school. 
The following day, after breakfast, which was blessed 
with beautiful words revealing inward faith, I was in- 
vited to common prayer with the pupils. The Bible was 
given me to select the reading for the day. I chose a 
psalm of David, the common expression of our faith. I 
read it, followed by the students, with an emotion I have 
seldom experienced. There was the joy of being in a 
school where it is possible to study every day the Holy 
Book, where atheistic effrontery was not able to cast out 
the Author of Grace, who is superior to all knowledge.”— 
Gabrilla Mistral, a Roman Catholic and _ poetess and 
mystic—a crusader for human rights.—Missionary Review. 
—0o-—-— 

Buddhist imitation of Christian methods along various 
lines has frequently been referred to in the Review. 
“The Eastern Asia Buddhist Convention,’ however, held 
in Tokyo, Japan, in November, passed resolutions which 
carry this imitation farther than it has gone before. 
One, for instance, recommended the observance of the 
birthday of Buddha “as Christians observe Christmas.” 
Another urged closer co-operation of all Buddhists 
throughout the world in order to propagate the true 
spirit of Gautama Buddha, by which, it was claimed, 
the whole world may enjoy a serene and solemn state of 
mind as in Nirvana. For the purpose of attaining such 
an aim, the publication of Buddhist books, magazines 
and pamphlets in several Occidental languages was ad- 
vocated. The despatching of missionary workers to all 
parts of the world was another item of the resolution. 
One measure urged in the discussion of Buddhist edu- 
cational propaganda was the establishment of Buddhist 
primary schools in Great Britain—Missionary Review. 

——Q———- 

At the time of this writing the full report of the re- 
cent joint meeting of our two China Missions has not 
been received, but the following brief statement from 
he Monthly Messenger is both interesting and encourag- 
ng: “The most important event in our mission his- 
ory during the past month, and, indeed, during the past 
uarter of a century, was the recent meeting of dele- 
gates from the two missions in an Inter-Mission Con- 
ference looking toward closer co-operation. There were 
thirty-six delegates from the North Kiangsu and thirty 
from the Mid-China Mission. In addition to the dele- 
gates quite a number of our own missionaries were in 
attendance as visitors. 

“The. first meeting was a social get-together, on Wed- 
nesday evening, February 10th. The parlors of the Mis- 
sionary Home were crowded. There was singing by the 
North Kiangsu quartette, and by Miss Jeanie Woodbridge 
and others. Dr. S. I. Woodbridge presided. Dr. R. J. 
McMullen gave some amusing extracts from the mission 
minutes of earlier days, and Mrs. Hugh W. White fur- 
nished a delightful letter on “Romantic Reminiscences,” 
which in her absence was read by Mrs. W. C. McLaugh- 
lin. We shall hope to publish this. A list of deceased 
missionaries, with comments, was read by Doctor Graham 
and there was an address on the ‘Martyr Spirit in our 
Mission Work.’ Interspersed between the busy business 
sessions there was a delightful soc’al intercourse, and 
just before supper of an evening songs and recitations 
were given in the parlor of the Missionary Home, all 
of this being under the charge of the efficient Ladies’ 
Social Committee. 

“The spirit of the Conference was fine. There were 
frank and honest expressions of op‘nion on important 
questions of mission policy and earnest, and sometimes 
intense, discussions. But there was an undercurrent 
of mutual love and esteem and a desire to reach a 
common understanding, with the result that there was 
practical unanimity in all of the decisions of the Con- 
ference.” 
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Mr. Z. V. Myers writes as follows of the results of 


two years’ building work at the Graybill Memorial 
School: 





‘It is unfortunate that it is necessary to put money 
and time into houses for missionaries when other things 
are so needed, but it so happens that they, too, need 
shelter during the five months of rain, as well as do 
boys and beasts. So, during the last few months, we 
have given time to a cottage for ourselves. It is near- 
ing completion and we hope to move into it soon. 

“This is a land of free range; nobody has fences; 
so in order to keep our stock at home, and other people’s 
from visiting us, we have put up several hundred meters 
of barbed wire fence. This is not a system without its 
difficulties, as no one knows how to close a gate and all 
know how to open one. 

“In most of our construction work, we have followed 
the general customs of the land. However, we have 
introduced a few changes, some for economy, some for 
durability—all more or less experiments, as we have in 
mind future building. We have also done a little ex- 
perimenting with underground drainage, the tile being 
made at our own plant. Any changes are made under 
protest of the contractor, for these are a people of 
single method. When they learn to do a thing one way 
they stick to it. 

“We do the rougher or heavier wood work with the 
boys, leaving such things as doors and windows, which 
have to be made by hand till we have machinery in our 
shop building, for the more experienced carpenters. We 
have found that it requires much patience to do this 
work with fellows who have hardly seen a saw, a square, 
or a hammer. Sometimes we are inclined to think that 
they, like most of our American boys, should have the 
knack to do a thing without having to be shown to the 
minutest detail. Nevertheless, so far, none of the struc- 
tures show signs of coming down, and the appearance is 
passing good. 

“Now we are beginning to think and to plan for the 
main building, which is to contain both dormitory and 
class rooms. The most attractive building site on the 
place has been reserved for this. Also we have plans 
to put in a power and light plant, so the water that is 
now falling over a hundred foot bluff can be used to 
generate lights and to run our shop’s machinery, as 
well as to operate the flour mill. 

“The money is lacking for these very necessary im- 
provements, but we have faith that it will come; so 
we are getting our plans into shape for that time. Then 
we will be an Escuela Industrial in deed.” 

——_0-——_ 


A recent letter from Dr. R. E. McAlpine, of Susaki, 
Japan, informs us that on account of Mrs. McAlpine’s 
health he has found it necessary to give up his work 
at Susaki temporarily, and is expecting to go over to 
Korea for the benefit of that climate. About June the 
first, they expect to return to Japan for the annual meet- 
ing of the mission at Gotemba. While in Korea, Dr. Al- 
pine will do some evangelistic work among the Japanese 
in that country, a work which we know is greatly needed, 
and for which he will be admirably equipped, first by 
his native ability and level headedness and good judg- 
ment, and second by his thorough knowledge both of the 
language and character of the Japanese people gained in 
his thirty years’ service among them. In his letter he 
mentions incidentally that the Susaki church, having 
heard of the present financial embarrassment of our 
committee, is making a determined effort for entire self- 
Support in the near future, which he hoped and believed 
would be successful. This is something that has hap- 
pened a number of times in our experience and we should 
not be surprised if we hear of similar movements in 
other fields in the present emergency which, to the ex- 
tent that they occur will go far to alleviate any feeling 
of discouragement growing out of present financial con- 
ditions. We are more and more inclined to believe that 
even a small indigenous church, animated by and prac- 
ticing the spirit of independence and self-support will be 
worth more in the long run for the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God in mission lands than one of a much 
larger membership who have to bear the reproach of 
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peing “foreign,” which from the native standpoint is a 
reproach, because of the extent to which it is dependent 
on foreign funds to carry on its work. 


——o-——_- 
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Africa—Reyv. and Mrs. J. H. Longenecker, Red Star 
Line, S.S. Pittsburg, New York to Antwerp, April 17. 
1926. : 


The Progressive Program of the East Brazil Mission 


B. H. Hunnicutt 


Smith to our Mission field in 1925, was the or- 

ganization of a Progressive Program Committee 
of the Mission, which was to have a definite Program, 
and a superintendent of the Program. 

This committee was elected, and after studying the 
needs of the field submitted to the Mission at its an- 
nual meeting a definite and detailed program, which 
was approved by the Mission. 

In this way we have before us constantly the princi- 
pal needs of the work of the Mission, and a definite 
program of work. Sub-committees have been appointed 
to study the various phases of the Program, and present 
reports for future consideration of the Mission. 

It is hoped that by more concentrated effort, and 
larger dedication of our lives and service to be able 
within a few years to complete the evangelization of this 
field to the extent of turning it over altogether to the 
Brazilian Presbyterian Church. 


O's of the results of the visit of Dr. Egbert W. 


The Presbytery and Mission are working side by 
side, and as fast as Brazilian pastors can be put in 
charge of self-supporting work the territory is being 
turned over to them permanently. 

The Mission has come to the conclusion that it should 


endeavor to cover well and thoroughly its present field 
rather than make an effort to spread over a larger terri- 
tory. 

Training Institutes for lay workers are being held 
in various parts of the field with good results. The 
possibility of a fuller training course to be given at 
Lavras is under study, and it is hoped that it will be 
possible to develop such a course. It is more and more 
evident that well trained lay workers must be used, if 
we would hasten the evangelization of tne whole coun- 
try. 

In many important points where pastors cannot be 
located consecrated laymen are being put in charge of 
the work. 

The three missions of the church in Brazil, have all 
adopted a Progressive Program, and revivalistic preach- 
ing in all points is one of the principal items to be 
carried out. 

The East Brazil Mission has made its Progressive 
Program Committee its ad interim Committee, and this 
measure should greatly contribute to the effective carry- 
ing out of the program. 


Lavras, Brazil. 


Scene at Lavras Agricultural 
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66 ITH this, we begin a’ new paragraph.” That 
Wy is the Japanese way of saying that a long 
step forward has been made, or that a new 
chapter has been begun. On Sunday, February 21st, 
we “began a new paragraph” at our little “Hyogo 
Kyokai” in the western part of Kobe, dedicating the new 
building, organizing the church, ordaining the newly 
qi chosen elders, and installing the pastor. 
About ten years ago, the Rev. Ernest Morton opened 
a little chapel for evangelistic work in the western part 
of Kobe, not far from the Hyogo station, carrying on 
the work with the help of several students of the Kobe 
Theological School. Many thousands heard the Gospel 
and received Christian books and tracts in this chapel. 
A gocdly number were brought to a knowledge of Christ 
as their Saviour, students, workmen and merchants. 
When Mr. Morton returned to America he left several 
hundred dollars to be used in the support of this work, 
which was dear to his heart. The location was changed, 
but the work continued, and Mr. Morton’s gift became 
the nucleus for a church building fund. 

A year ago, with the help of friends, a beautiful lot 
was secured in a good residence section of the west of 
Kobe, large enough for the church, a kindergarten and 
an ample playground for the children. Now we have 
the church building finished, with a comfortable manse 
beside it, and in April the kindergarten, will be opened 
in the church and carried on there till we are able to 
wget the building we are hoping and praying for. There 
are only about forty Christians in the church, none of 
them possessed of this world’s goods, but with March, 
1926, they have undertaken the support of their church 
and pastor, with no help from the Mission. 







































































HE other morning at dawn I was on my bicycle 

going to prayer service. The air was foggy, and 

the path along the village street was bordered 
with low palm trees whose branches moved like ghosts 
in the mist. The loud report of a shotgun broke the 
silence not fifty yards away. As soon as I had steadied 
myself I thought, ““Muleka’s baby is dead!” No, I didn’t 
mean murder, or suicide. When a person dies out 
here, the relatives shoot into the air, apparently to drive 
away evil spirits. The baby had been very ill, and as 
the shot came from the neighborhood of Muleka’s house, 
I naturally concluded that it was her child. Worse than 
the shot were the terrible cries. that followed. Evidently 
the relatives had gathered in large numbers, and were 
screaming their lungs out as if they were in awful agony. 
And the worst thing about the cries was that they were 
insincere. When some of the native Christians and I 
went up to the house after the service, all the wailing 
ceased,—all except Muleka’s. Her heart was really 
broken; and mingled with her grief were feelings of 




















































One More Presbyterian Church in Kobe 


H. W. 


Congo Funerals, Christian and Non-Christian 


L. A. McMurray 


MYERS 


The pastor of the new church is the Rev. N. Uemura, 
a graduate of our Kobe Seminary, an earnest, capable 
young man of thirty-two, whose faith and zeal have 
made the present step possible. Next to Mr. Uemura, 
honor must be given to Dr. Mizokuchi and the Shinko 


. Church, of which he is the pastor. They provided about 


fifteen hundred yen to pay half the cost of the manse, 
and they have agreed to make a generous subsidy this 
year and next if the little church finds itself in financial 
difficulties while it is getting on its feet. I think the 
subsidy will not be needed, as these people “have a mind 
to work.” One of the elders works at a laundry—and 
preaches the Gospel; one is a clerk at the Monopoly 
Bureau; one works at the dockyard, and all four give 
like princes. 


The dedication was a long one, occupying an hour 
and three-quarters, without one dull minute. There 
were present representatives of the Presbytery, of the 
Mission and of the other churches of the city. At the 
close of the service, the guests of the occasion were en- 
tertained at dinner at a restaurant before the evening 
evangelistic service. 


This is the seventh Presbyterian Church in the city 
that is entirely self-supporting, beside two others that 
are not connected with the Presbytery. One of our chap- 
els has recently bought a lot, and we hope that the next 
year will see it added to the above list. We have a big 
city of 650,000 inhabitants to evangelize, and we thank 
God for what He has enabled us to accomplish toward 
this end. 


Kobe, Japan. 





fear, superstition, and dizziness of mind and body. 
She held her dead baby in her lap and swung in rhyth- 
mic cries over the lost treasure, and she would not 
be comforted. No, not until one of the elders entered 
the hut where she was, waded through the crowd of 
mourners, and with his hand on her shoulder spoke 
words of comfort and joy about the “Resurrection and 
the Life.” We had prayer with her, and when we left 
there seemed to be at least a temporary lull in the wail- 
ing. : 
Now Muleka is a nominal Christian. Many of the 
mourners were Christians too according to their pro- 
fession. This is a custom that it seems especially diffi- 
cult for them to give up. And the incident above is re- 
peated nearly every time a person dies. That is, unless 
they have the strength of God in their hearts like 
Luabeya or Katalai. Luabeya would not allow them to 
mourn like that when his child died. Katalai stopped 
the mourning over his grandson and came to church. 
The shadows are deep in the lives of these people ex- 
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cept where the Light shines in. And yet there is some- 
thing in their make-up that really seems to foster the 
Light and all the brightness and purity which it brings. 
Their readiness to see the fun in everything, their 
graphic expression, their graceful gestures, their in- 
genuity, their carefree spirit, all are signs of something 


fine that has been smothered and nearly extinguished by 
sin. 

Won’t you help us by your prayers to keep the oil 
in our lamps? 


Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa. 


The Kashing Junior High School for Girls 


Mrs. R. C. Doucias, Kashing, China. 


BOUT fifteen years ago as the work of a new 
A single lady missionary, sent out to Kashing Sta- 

tion, a school for girls was begun in the city at 
the South Gate with a few boarding pupils. For a num- 
ber of years it continued as a thriving school, and to- 
day you will find many fine young women, as teachers 
and home-makers, who received their first training in 
this school, which was the beginning of boarding school 
work for Chinese girls in the city of Kashing. In 1919 
for lack of workers the boarding department was closed. 
After the return of Miss Irene Hawkins to Kashing in 
1920, the boarding department was re-opened on a very 
small scale, in connection with a kindergarten and pri- 
mary school at the North Gate which had been estab- 
lished by Mrs. W. H. Hudson. The classrooms were in 
the back of the church building and the equipment was 
most meager. In spite of handicaps the school grew 
in a wonderful way. An opportunity came to secure a 
large old Chinese home with a fairly good sized piece 
of ground, and through the generosity of friends at 
home, the Girls’ School once more moved into what 


training, comprise the curriculum. The Chinese fac- 
ulty is an unusually able one, and these young Chinese 
teachers compare very favorably in attractiveness and 
ability with American girls. 

At almost every Communion service, some of the 
girls come as inquirers and a good proportion are taken 
into the church every year. The beloved and able prin- 
cipal of the Girls’ School has just gone to America, 
with a disease which, humanly speaking, renders her 
return to China very improbable. A competent worker 
has been taken from the Boys’ High School where her 
work is badly needed, to act as principal for a short 
time. Miss Hawkins has given of her time, strength, 
and herself most unreservedly both in the beginning of 
the boarding school work in Kashing and through the 
last few years of marvelous growth, and has been ably 
assisted by Miss Talbot who has now taken up for a 
short time, the work Miss Hawkins has laid down. 

What the future of this promising Girls’ School will 
be, depends upon the way in which some consecrated 
teacher may be led to feel an interest and answer the 











call to a great work. These Chinese girls are just as 
precious in the sight of the Master as our own Ameri- 
can girls. What is to be the future of this work to which 
this consecrated woman, now forced to return to America, 
has so gladly given the best years of her life? The 
answer depends upon some one who will hear the Mace- 
donian call and come over to our help. 


seemed to be adequate quarters, though housed only in 
remodelled Chinese houses. Yet in two years the school 
has outgrown these quarters, the number of pupils this 
year being 230. They range from the attractive tiny 
tots of the kindergarten through the Junior High School. 
The regular preparatory and Junior High School sub- 
jects, in addition to Bible, music, drawing and physical 


A Message from Russia 


FREDERICK W. BURNHAM 





NE night during our stay in Russia we stood in the Red Square in Moscow just outside the 
Kremlin wl], where there. lies embalmed and encased in glass and clad in workman’s garh 
the body of that little man who“was the strength and genius of the present Russia, Nickolai 
Lenin. We-had looked upon his quiet, kindly face. We had heard peasants and men of light and 
learning, and men in positions. of leadership,-speak of him with the deepest admiration. We saw 
where he had lived in two humble rooms after he became for a time practically the dictator of the 
destinies of a great new republic, and we.knew how he had given his life for his people. We could 
not believe in his philosophy and we are at the antipodes of his attitude toward religion; but we could 
not escape sympathy for his heroic endeavor and for the ideal which he had for his people. 

As we stood in the darkness across the square, looking back at that remarkable tomb which 
the people have reared to his memory,’ the marvelous bells of the Kremlin, which are justly famed 
throughout the world, struck the hour of the night;’and we were reminded that the tones those bells 
were pealing were the notes of the hymn of the third- international. High above the tomb of Lenin, over 
the Kremlin wall, against the blackness of the midnight sky, .a red flag, thrown into bold relief by a 
searchlight below, waved like a tongue of flame; and the question arose in our minds, whether that red 
flag shall be the symbol of revolution and terror thr oughout-the earth, or whether it yet may become the 
the symbol of Christ’s redeeming love—In World Call. 
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S I SEE it, we have reached a decided crisis in the 
work of the Church of Christ here in China. The 
opposition which we have encountered has in some 

cases meant a falling off of those whose faith was not 
fixed and who have had no deep spiritual experience of 
the truth as it is in Christ. On the other hand it has 
meant the strengthening of the faith of many. We are 
on the threshold of either a tremendous expansion, or 
an equally tremendous contraction in our work. As I 
look back over my experience of about fifteen years 
in China it seems to me that our task has never been 
more difficult than it is now. At the same time I have 
never seen such large possibilities for the future of the 
cause of Christ as a whole, and especially for the work 
of our own Church here in this section of China. We 
are face to face with a great opportunity, and at the 
same time we are beset with many difficulties. It re- 
mains to be seen whether we here on the field and those 
at home who are supporting us with their money and 
with their prayers shall have the faith and the con- 
secration to overcome these difficulties and take ad- 
vantage of our opportunity. 






































One of the most encouraging things in the work here 
has been the growth of spiritual solidarity. One of our 

difficulties—possibly one of our greatest—has been op- 
& position on the part of some to this growing spiritual 
unity, which the majority of us missionaries and which 
the Chinese leaders as a whole, feel to be so essential 
to the success of our work. We feel that if the Chris- 
tian forces in China, irrespective of our denominational 
differences, can unite, then no anti-Christian move- 
ment will be able to break through this solidarity. I 
hope that each of you will be much with us in prayer 
during the coming months, that the whole Christian 
force here in China may be able to advance in fellow- 
ship with Christ and in the spirit of unity and co- 
operation which will enable us to see the oneness of the 
task before the Christian Church in the Far East. If 
we can have the support both financial and spiritual of 

































































Some future leaders of China. 


All save two come from Christian homes. 


Some Difficulties and Some Encouragements in China 


DoNALD W. RICHARDSON 


our friends in the homeland, the years just ahead of us 
will be difficult but glorious. The very difficulties which 
now confront us are a challenge to genuine Christian 
faith, The making of the following of Christ difficult 
has, in many cases under my own observation, made the 
Christian faith triumphant in the lives of individuals. 

We Southern Presbyterians have been carrying on a 
center of evangelistic work here in a needy section of 
the city. This work has developed most encouragingly 
Already more than thirty have been received into the 
membership of the Church and we are planning defi- 
nitely for the organization of a separate church in that 
section. We now have in connection with the work there 
a day-school with about thirty pupils, and also a work 
for women and children. Beginning with the next 
church year we hope to have a Bible-woman give her 
whole time, so as to supplement the work which the male 
evangelist is doing among the men. 

During the New Year’s vacation we are having a 
Joint Conference between representatives from our Mid- 
China and North Kiangsu Missions, and we are pray- 
ing that out of this may come greater unanimity of 
opinion and a much larger spirit of co-operation in 
connection with all of our work, but especially in so far 
as it has to do with union and co-operative enterprises 
and with our attitude towards the Chinese leadership 
of the Church. Our two Missions are working in en- 
tirely different environments. The North Kiangsu 
Mission has the territory of that field all to itself. The 
Mid-China Mission is working in the closest geographi- 
cal contact with a large number of other Mission agen- 
cies and individuals. The social and economic condi- 
tions of the two fields are also very different. These 
and other factors have made it difficult for us to work 
under the same policy. We are hoping, however, that 
this Conference between the two Missions will result in 
a much larger degree of co-operation, and especially in 
so far as it affects the Chinese Church itself. 

February 2, 1926. 
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‘Comparative Statement Foreign Mission Receipts 
Receipts Applicable to Regular Appropriation 


Churches 

Sunday Schools 
Sunday Schools, Korea 
Sunday Schools, China 
Societies 


1926 1925 


$ 79,306.37 $43,593.03 
2,358.67 1,306.63 

876.55 
520.04 


11,918.80 8,664.70 


Societies, Christian Endeavor Missionaries__._______ _ 378.89 312.90 


Individuals 


Legacies 


Total Regular Receipts 


Initial Appropriation for year ending March 3 


Deficit March 31, 1926 


Nashville, Tennessee, April 30, 1926. 


6,507. 3,690.60 


$101,346.54 $58,087.90 
1.93 2.20 


$58,090.10 
$1,316,142.93 
271,697.30 


$101,348.47 





$1,587,840.23 


Epwin F. Wiis, Treasurer. 





SENIOR FOREIGN MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
JUNE, 1926 


ARRANGED BY Miss MARGARET MCNEILLY 
Topic—Educational and Industrial Missions 


Hymn—Seal Us O Holy Spirit. 
PRAYER—Lord’s Prayer in concert. 
MINUTES. 


Rott Catt—Answer with the name and location of an 
educational or industrial institution in our foreign 
field. 
BusINEss. 
HyMN—The Light of the World is Jesus. 
SCRIPTURE REeApINGc—John 1:6-9; John 8:12; Matt. 
5:14. 
PRAYER. 
SoLo—In the Garden. 
Quiz-—Hidden Treasure. 
TopicaL—Monthly Topic. 
Problems of Missionary Education in China. 
The Evangelical School at Varginha. 
By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them. 
Financing Our Benevolent Causes. 

PRAYER. 

HymMn—The Call of Christ Rings Out Today. 


Close with the 27th Psalm read in concert. 

. SUGGESTIONS 

in answering roll call, add an item of interest about 
the institution mentioned. Or to make a little variety, 
let the leader give out the names of the institutions and 
See who can locate them. 

To take home, outline lighthouses on card board, print 
oboe a Scripture verse on light, cut out and dis- 

ute, é 


Pray for the needs as brought out in the program. 


HIDDEN TREASURE 


Where did National Educational systems have 
their origin? 

What feature in mission schools is being more and 
more emphasized in recent years? 

What is the educational situation in China, Japan, 
Mexico and Korea? 

What was the general consensus of opinion on thé 
Unified Budget at the Philadelphia Conference ?% 

Why was the man unable to give to missions as 
requested ? 

What does “registration” describe at the present 
moment in China? 

When will the Graybill Memorial School be an 
“Escuela Industrial” indeed? 

What effect has the present financial condition of 
our Committee had on some portions of our 
Japan field? 

What is the plan suggested for the co-operation of 
the United Church of Canada and the Continu- 
ing Presbyterian Church? 

One Seminary in Brazil, with one professor trained 
how many ministers in thirty years? 

What is the material aspect of the school at 
Varginha? 

What are some of the facts regarding the supposed 
religious persecution in Mexico? 

What are some of the fruits of the educational | 
work in our field in Mexico? 

What is meant by the expression “we begin a new 
paragraph ?” 

What is the native custom when one dies in the 
Congo? 

What are some of the difficulties and encourage- 
ments of the work in China? 
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Margaret’s “Might Box”’ 


ANNA F. BuRNHAM 


T’S mother’s Missionary woman!” whispered 
Peepsy through the door crack. She makes the 
barrels for missionaries, an’ mother said for me 

to come up and ask you if you’d like to give sumfin’.” 

“Me!” said Margaret, coming to the door. “Tell 
your mamma I never gave a cent to missionaries in my 
life, and never expect to. Can’t; it’s all I cap do to 
tend to my own folks. ‘Tell that woman she’d better 
help me, if she’s so bent on missionarying ?” 

“Yes, I'll tell her,” said Peepsy, flying down the 
stairs. And she did, faithfully. The two ladies laughed, 
but Peepsy’s mother looked a trifle saddened. This gay 
young sister-in-law was a grief of mind occasionally. 

“IT guess I know the weason you hasn’t got any 
money,” remarked Peepsy, confidentially, coming back 
and perching on the bed-rail to watch Margaret’s toilet 
operations. ‘You hasn’t got any mite-box.” 

“What do you know about mite boxes?” queried 
Margaret. " 

“Got one,” said Peepsy, “all my own. I-saw a band- 
box full of ’em once to a sewing circle. Mother took 
me so’t I wouldn’t plague the boys, one day. "Twas 
lots o’ fun. They sewed and made quilts, and I and 
the minister played doll-house under the quiltin’ frame. 
I think he is as awful nice preacher. And they was 
all colors in the bandbox.” 

“Did they give you one?” asked Margaret. 

“No; mother said I was too little. But I wanted 
one so much I couldn’t wait, so I just made one the 
minute I got home. Mine’s blue, and lovely red letters. 
Theirs have verses on the sides, too; but I couldn’t 
see what, so I made up some. One of my sides has, 
‘Give, says the little stream,’ on it. Mother said she 
thought that was a real ‘poperate verse; and ‘nother was, 
“How doth the busy little bees improve each shining 
hour’. I couldn’t think of any more Bible verses. There, 
look at it. Don’t you think that’s pretty?” 

“Oh, you dear little goose!” said Margaret. 
the way you spell mite box?” 

“°At’s the way ’tis spelled,” said Peepsy, sturdily 
looking at the straggly red letters in water colors: 
““M-i-g-h-t, might—‘sumfin’ you might put your money 
' into if you don’t go and spend it for su.nfin’ you liked 
better. I’ve got lots of ‘mights’ in my box,” she added, 
rattling the contents complacently. “’At’s cause I 
hasn’t had a stick o’candy but one or two times this 
ever’n ever so long.” 


The little sigh of cross-bearing that escaped made 
Margaret turn around from the glass, and peep at her 


- 


Is that 


through the thick mane of hair that she had just brushed 
smoothly over her face preparatory to braiding. 

“You poor little martyr, come here,” she cried, hold- 
ing the thick coil in one hand, and reaching with the 
other for a little bead purse suspended from the corner 
of the mirror. “Here’s enough to buy half a dozen 
‘sticks o’ candies.’ Wait a minute, though, I shouldn’t 
wonder if you would go and call this a ‘might’ too, 
and pop it into your ‘might box.’ Just wait until 
I get my hair done, and I’ll run out with you, and see 
that you don’t waste your money.” 

“°N T'll fix sumfin’ for you while I’m waitin’,” 
chirped Peepsy, joyously, getting down from the bed 
foot. ‘You'll just keep it to ‘member me by, won’t you 
Margritt ?” 

“The comical little cat,’ said Margaret. “I be- 
lieve she thinks a mite-box is a kind of a magnet to 
draw money. As if you could give what you haven’t 
got? Of course I have some, papa isn’t stingy. But 
tisn’t enough for me, even. Where are you Chicken 
Little? I’m ready.” 

“It’s just, most e-zackly like the ones at the sewing 
circle,” cried Peepsy, running in with a nondescript- 
looking pink pasteboard affair, bearing marks of fresh 
paint and mucilage, and the words in green and purple 
lettering, “Margritt’s Might Box.” 

“Only the letters are lots prettier,” she observed com- 
placently, placing her chef’d Aeuvre on the little shelf 
below the glass, where Margaret could take in its glories. 
“The min’ster says I shall have a real one, though, zhust 
as soon as I learn to spell better. He took up my box 
one day and read the verses, and liked ’em, and said he 
guessed I’d soon need a new one. That’s what makes 
me so dreffly pe-ticklar about my spellin’ and pronoun- 
ciation, Margritt. Perhaps you’ve noticed.” 

“Peepsy, you’re simply killing,’ said Margaret 
solemnly, inwardly convulsed however, as she took the 
funny thing and held it out at arm’s length, viewing it 
on all sides, and bursting into peals of laughter that 
brought Peepsy’s mother to the scene to join her tears 
with Margaret’s over Peepsy’s “verses.” 


“That one’s good! What are you laughing at?” said 
Peepsy, reproachfully, as Margaret read out, “Thou 
shalt not be stingy with thy ‘munny.’” “I think it 
sounds most as good as Bible, anyway. I can’t always 
find Bible verses. ’N that—that is a Bible verse; | 
opened the Bible right to it,” she said proudly, pointing 
with a pudgy finger to the fourth side, whereon was 
printed in flaming letters, “Ye generation of vipers.” 
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“Well, you’re the greatest folks, that’s all I’ve got 
to say!” she exclaimed, walking off in disgust, as the 
two ladies screamed together, “I think is sounds awful 
Bible-ish.” 

“OQ Peepsy!” said Margaret, wiping her eyes. “I'll 
keep that forever among my treasures, and I'll put 
some pennies in it too, to please you, whenever I find 
one rolling up hill.” 

“You'll be sorry you laughed if I sh’d die!’’, called 
back Peepsy in a deep voice of injury. 

It was a raw chilly day, and the little maid, in her 
crimson cloak and feathery furs, made a bright spot in 
the dingy street that passers-by turned to look at. She 
went dancing and hop-skipping along like a butterfly, 
or a gorgeous autumn leaf, or a bright spring blossom 
out of season. 

“Keep by me, child,” ordered Margaret, fretfully, 
half tired of the will-o’-the-wisp she had taken charge 
of in these crowded streets. ‘“You’ll be run over the 
first thing you know, and I can’t help it.” 

“Q Margritt! Margritt! if there ain’t the sweetest 
little monkey!” she screamed, wrenching away from 
Margaret’s hand and darting like a firefly across the 
sidewalk, out into the street, right against a shining. 
spinning, whirling thing that was coming, tall and silent, 
along the crowded street. The rider was not careless. 
Who could guarantee the right of way to a humming- 
bird or butterfly? A crash as the wheel fell sideways 
against the curb, a child’s shrill cry, and to Margaret’s 
suddenly darkening vision there was nothing left in all 
the landscape but a little red-white heap there, mud 
stained and spattered. 

“Will it do to ‘member me by?” asked Peepsy feebly, 
that afternoon, when propped up by white pillows, she 
rested after the doctor’s visit. 

“Yes, you, precious,” cried Margaret, kissing her, al- 
most as pale herself as the baby; “but you needn’t talk 
that way, and try to be touching, for you aren’t a bit 
hurt, except in your looks and feeling. But, oh, to think 
what might have been, you blessed little Peepsy-weepsy !” 


“Yes, I shouldn’t ha’ been alive to see you get your 
box full, should 1?” she answered cheerfully, “and to 
get my spellin’ prize. How much you got in it?” 

“How much? Why nothing yet, you dreadful little 


Life’s Arithmetic 


We have the wisest teacher, 
And she has given us this rule 
That helps us in our lessons— 
You can use it in your school. 
Always add a smile or two 
When things are going wrong, 
Subtract the frowns that try to come 
When lessons seem too long, 
Then multiply your efforts when 
. The figures won’t come right, 
Divide your pleasure day by day 
With every one in sight. 
Now if you always use this rule 
You'll always have a happy day, 
For lessons then are easy, 
And the hours fly away. 
—M. S. Van Der Veer, in Youth’s Companion. 





beggar! But I will, though. Here goes my first might- 
have-been, Peepsy. Fifteen whole cents that I was 
going to spend for opera caramels. Just for fun,” she 
added to Peepsy’s mother, who came in then and saw 
the contribution. “Yes; I saved it when I bought 
Peepsy’s candy this morning. I don’t believe I’ll ever 
buy a cent’s worth of anything again without hearing a 
voice in my ear, ‘m-i-g-h-t, might!’ ” she added merrily. 

“Will you stand it on your brew-row, so you'll always 
see it?” asked Peepsy, eagerly. Margaret promised. 

There it stood, “as large as life,” whenever she came 
in or went out. “You might, you might!’’ it said per- 
sistently. “Just for fun,” she began to practice secret 
self-denials, with the little box in view. Just for fun 
she bought a “dollar fifty” pair of gloves one day, in- 
stead of the stylish ones she had intended. “Just for 
fun, to please Peepsy,” as she told herself, she paid 
eighty-seven cents a yard, instead of a dollar, for a 
dress, and put the difference in that insatiable little box. 

But one day she found a new motto on her mite box. 
“For the love of Christ constraineth us,’ was written 
there in sister Kate’s clear hand. 

“No; it didn’t! It hasn’t! It never did!’ she 
cried, dropping on her knees as if before a little shrine. 
“I only did it for fun, or to please Peepsy; I never 
denied myself one thing for love of Thee! That’s a 
dreadful lie on my box! My love for Him never yet 
‘constrained’ me to anything.” 

“His love, not yours, dear,” said a soft voice behind 
her; “that’s the way to read it. And you will let it if you 
haven’t; won’t you?” 

So a new life began for Margaret. Some day I’d like 
to tell you what the mite box did when it went home 
with her. And when two months later, nearly, the ex 
press brought Peepsy a generous contribution for he 
missionary woman; the letter with it was quite as ac 
ceptable as the money. 

“‘Peepsy told you a foolish speech of mine (the let- 
ter ran) so I wanted you to have my first ‘might’ money.” 

P. S. (to Peepsy’s mother) I’m going to join the 
church next Sunday, and they wanted to know what 
made me, and I had to show them that ridiculous little 
‘might’ box.”—-Adapted from Baptist Home Mission 
Society Leaflet. 





JUNIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
JUNE, 1926 


HymMn—‘“‘Make Me a Channel of Blessing.” 

SENTENCE PRAYERS. 

ScrRIPTURE—Luke 10:25-37. 

HymMN—Bring Them In. 

Story—“Margaret’s Might Box.” 

PRAYER—By leader. 

PorM—Life’s Arithmetic. 

TALK By LEADER—Some Ways to Help. 

CLostnc Prayer Hymn—Saviour Like a Shepherd 

Lead Us. (Stanzas 1, 2 and 4.) 

Nore:—All hymns are from “Life and Service” book. 

Let the leader’s talk be some practical suggestions for 

ways Juniors can help others less fortunate than they, 


such as those in hospitals, children’s homes, mission 
schools, etc. 
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PLL OIL 


A Quarter-Century of Achievement 


S. L. Morris 


(Paragraphs from the Annual Report) 


On December 31, 1925, the first quarte: 
of the twentieth century closed—the most 
important epoch in the world’s history— 
parallelling its severest sufferings, its most 
acute problems, its greatest achievements in 
science, and its most marvelous material 
development. It is a singular coincidence 
that this period exactly coincides with the 
term of service of the Executive Secretary. 
Dr. Homer McMillan, its General Secretary, 
and A. N. Sharp, its Treasurer, have each 
served faithfully twenty years in their re- 
spective spheres, to whom due credit is here- 
by given for a worthy part and a large share 
in the success which has attended the work 
during this period of mutual service. 

Periods of history may merely mark time, 
or they may serve as milestones in the jour- 
ney, as showing the progress of the Kingdom of God. 
The spiritual must ever keep pace with the material de- 
velopment of human affairs. A quarter of a century 
would seem an appropriate occasion for taking our reck- 
oning, revealing the necessity for deploring our short- 
comings, or else of rearing our Ebenezer of praise, say- 
ing, “Hitherto the Lord hath helped us.” 

Resources—The Merchants’ Association of New York 
makes report of the resources of the United States, and 
a few of its items are hereby incorporated, with some 
from other sources, as evidences of the material benefits 
with which God has abundantly blessed our people— 
for the propagation of the Gospel: 

The United States furnishes 60 per cent of the 
world’s supply of copper; world’s supply of oil, 66 per 
cent; corn 75 per cent; coal 52 per cent; and auto- 
mobiles, 85 per cent, etc. The South, containing only 
about one-third of its territory, is furnishing 50 per cent 
of the Nation’s lumber; 25 per cent of its coal; and 50 
per cent of its oil, and has the largest known gas belt 
in the world. In fifty years the Northern Cotton Mills 
increased their spindles 98 per cent, while the Southern 
increased 3,160 per cent. The South has 75 per cent 
of all the navigable rivers and 50 per cent of the coast 
line of the United States. Its farm products now ag- 
gregate $7,000,000,000, and its manufacturing output 
has reached the same enormous figures. It is becoming 
fabulously rich, and will in a few years be the richest 
section of the world. 

Comparisons—The following statistics will convey 








some conception of our progress, 
material and spiritual, during the 
first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury: 

1901—P opulation of United 
States, 75,994,675. Increase 51 
per cent. 

1926-—P opulation of United 
States, 115,000,000. Increase 51 
per cent. 

1901—Wealth of United States, 
$88,000,000,000. Increase 273 per 
cent. 

1926—Wealth of United States, 
$328,000,000,000. Increase 273 
per cent. 

1901—Wealth of South, $17,000,- 
000,000. Increase 323 per cent. 

1926—Wealth of South, $72,000,- 
000,000. Increase 323 per cent. 

1901 — Protestant Membership, 
18,500,000. Increase 46 per cent. 

1926—Protestant Membership, 27,000,000. Increase 
46 per cent. 

1901—Membership of Pres. Church, U. S., 227,991. 
Increase 106 per cent. 

1926--Membership of Pres. Church, U. S., 470,000. 
Increase 106 per cent. 

1901—Assembly’s H. M. Equipment, $10,000. In- 
crease 9,900 per cent. 

1926—Assembly’s H. M. Equipment, $1,000,000. In- 
crease 9,900 per cent. 

1901—Assembly’s H. M. Receipts, $26,915. Increase 
2,043, per cent. 

1926—Assembly’s H. M. Receipts, 576,829. Increase 
2,043 per cent. 

Outstanding Achievements—In addition to thes” 
figures which speak for themselves, the Executive Com- 
mittee of Home Missions hereby places on record a few 
exhibits of some outstanding achievements accomplished 
during this quarter of a century of its operations. 

1. In 1901 Assembly’s Home Missions was ‘conduct- 
ing a few small primary schools for Indians in Okla- 
homa, the principal one being “Calvin Institute” in 
Durant, which did not measure up to the higher grades 
in the ordinary Public School System. Its first upward 
step was a new brick building, and its name changed 
to “Durant College.” Next in the process of develop- 
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ment, by instructions of the Assembly, it became the 
“Oklahoma Presbyterian College,” having now a mag- 
nificent campus of twenty-seven acres of land and two 
handsome dormitories, the entire plant valued at $325,- 
000. It has trained more than one thousand students— 
a large per cent of them Indians—and has a student 
body at present of nearly two hundred. 

2. Stillman Institute for training a Negro Ministry, 
consisted of an old colonial home with beautiful groves 
surrounding it worth perhaps $10,000. Now it has two 
splendid dormitories, recitation rooms, professors’ houses, 
model dining hall, mechanic’s shop, agricultural farms, 
and one hundred and ten acres of land, the entire plant 
valued at $300,000. It has educated over five hundred 
men for the ministry, has enlarged its scope to include 
a Girls’ Department, and elevated its curriculum to 
qualify as an accredited institution. 

3. In 1901 Assembly’s Home Missions was carrying 
on an evangelistic work for Mexicans in Texas without 
any equipment whatever except a few dilapidated houses 
of worship. Now it has grown to a Texas-Mexican 
Presbytery, an Advance Field, of several thousand com- 
municants, and has a creditable institution for boys and 
another for girls, and its property exceeds $100,000 in 
value. 

4. Assembly’s Home Missions had as yet no Moun- 
tain Department. Its first venture was Nacoochee, now 
a splendid Synodical School. Then followed the de- 
velopment of Banner Elk, Matthew T. Scott, Grundy and 
other similar institutions. The transference of the Soul 
Winner’s Society in 1911 by Dr. E. O. Guerrant, placed 
a large responsibility on the Executive Committee for 
ministering to whole areas of mountain people; and 
Highland Institute and Stuart Robinson sprang into 
prominence almost over night. The latter has an equip- 
ment valued at $150,000 and next to Davidson College 
is educating more young people annually than any 
school in the Presbyterian Church. 

5. In 1901 Assembly’s Home Missions possessed only 
the small “Moore Fund” as a means of assisting 
churches in erecting houses of worship. Now it has the 


MclIlwain Fund of $20,00, the Chas. W. Sommerville 


Fund of $30,000, and its General Building and Loan 
Fund, in addition to valuable real estate donated by J. 
Montgomery Hunter, the whole Building Fund when 
available aggregating $250,000. 

6. Twenty-five years ago, Assembly’s Home Missions 
had practically no equipment—not over $10,000 in its 
whole field. Now it has institutions, dormitories, church 
buildings, aggregating in value more than $1,000,000. 

7. The beginning of the century witnessed a work 
conducted by Assembly’s Home Missions of such small 
proportions that only about one thousand additions to 
the Church were made annually through its agency. Now 
the additions on profession through its representatives 
average each year more than ten thousand, aggregating 
during the first quarter of the century more than one 
hundred thousand. Is it possible to estimate the sig- 
nilicance of this one fact upon the growth and spiritual 








life of the Church? 
of its 106 per cent increase in membership during the 


Is it not one possible explanation 


period? Can any Board or Agency show a more credit- 
able record of achievement and service? Will the next 
quarter of a century duplicate it? The needs of the 
Cause, if adequately met, would require quadrupling 
these achievements. 


A World Factor 


The twentieth century began with Home Missions as 
synonymous chiefly with Church Extension, having its 
Departments of the Frontier, Sustentation and Church 
Erection as the immediate and sole task, and chief ob- 


jective. At present the continent is practically cov- 
ered with churches. It is not an entirely finished task, 
however. The Home Mission Council and Committee 


on Research and Social Work report ten thousand un- 
churched communities, principally in the West. There 
are also great areas in the mountains, city slums and 
suburbs unreached with the Gospel, especially in the 
segregrations of foreigners according to nationalities. 
In the view of the superficial, intense partisans, and others 
unfriendly to Home Missions, much emphasis has beer 
placed on the number of churches in the United States; 
and “overlapping” has been unduly magnified as a sup- 
posed waste of money. The Home Mission task ad- 
mittedly has materially changed, but in changing has 
taken on tremendously larger proportions in the three- 
fold aspects of its objectives—overshadowing all other 
considerations : 


1. The National Aspect—Almost overnight the Church 
has awakened, though but partially, to the fact that its 
chief business now is Christianizing our own national 
life. Religious conditions—industria] strife, social in- 
justice, un-Christian relationships, lawlessness, material- 
istic influences and worldliness in the Church itself— 
challenge the Christianity of America to the supremest 
effort in the fierce conflict raging between morality and 
ungodliness, between the forces of good and evil, for 
the spiritual control of America. 

Years ago Dr. Josiah Strong said: “If America is 
true to God, it is destined to be God’s right arm in the 
conflict with ignorance, crime and sin.” It cannot, how- 
ever, count in the contest if its own national life is a 
reproach among the nations of earth. It has already 
largely lost its spiritual leadership, and must consecrate 
itself afresh to the supreme task of exhibiting the “right- 
eousness that exalteth a nation.” It is an entirely new 
objective the Church faces at the beginning of this second 
quarter of the century. 

2. International Aspect—Still another “change has 
come over the spirit of our dreams.” American national 
life can no longer be hidden within its own borders. It 
is projecting itself across the horizon of every country 
of the globe. It is not enough that many European 
countries cast aspersions on our motives and deeds, but 
even heathendom is “looking us over” and taking up the 
challenge, “‘Physician, heal thyself.” The great Foreign 
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The"quality of your work will have a great deal to do with the quality of your life-—Marden 
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Mission Conference at Washington bewailed our bailful 
influence as a dark shadow overcasting Christian pros- 
pects in intelligent heathen lands. 

Dr. W. T. Thompson, just returned from the Orient, 
addressing the Missionary Convention of Young People 
in Atlanta, said: “The missionary to the heathen for- 
merly stepped out from behind a white curtain, and 
Christianity was judged by his consecrated life. Now, 
however, the background of the missionary is American 


National life, and the heathen judges Christianity by . 


its product in America.” Home Missions has suddenly 
become a world factor. It is impossible to ignore this 
luminous fact. 

3. The Denominational Aspect—This consideration 
comes closer home. It raises the question of individual 
responsibility and denominational obligation. Presby- 
terianism owes an obligation to its past. The noble 
achievements of the fathers entail a tremendous obliga- 
tion upon their children to protect and promote the 
“faith of our fathers.” The fathers at the cost of blood 
and life passed the inheritance on to us and to our 
children. 

Presbyterianism owes an obligation to suffering hu- 
manity to bear its share of ministering to the need which 
cries from mountain cove, desert plains, and city slums. 
It cannot be true to its past, and to the heroes who 
“poured their willing blood,” and above all to the Christ 
of the Cross, unless it sees with the eyes of Christ and 
shares his “compassion on the multitudes scattered 
abroad as sheep having no sheperd.” Destitution calls, 
and the Home Mission task challenges anew at the be- 


ginning of the second quarter of the century. 
* * * * * * es * 


Of Especial Interest Just Now 


The Oklahoma Presbyterian College is most fortunate 
and profoundly grateful to the Woman’s Auxiliary—its 
loyal and generous friend during its whole history—for 
adopting the College as the beneficiary of its Birthday 
Offerings for 1926. 

Rev. E. Hotchkin, its first President and largely its 
founder, transferred his official relation as President to 
Prof. W. B. Morrison, who conducted the work most 
efficiently for ten years. The strain being so taxing, his 
health broke last year and the Board turned again to 
Professor Hotchkin, teacher of the Bible Chair during 
the entire existence of the Institution, and laid on his 
shoulders the heavy responsibility of the Presidency. 
Loyally he responded and faithfully has he discharged 
his onerous duties. He is leading a campaign for an 
endowment to take care of the Indian girls now without 
means of obtaining an education. The Birthday Offer- 
ings will go to establish a Bible Chair and become the 
first unit of the much needed endowment. 

The story of the college reads like a romance which 
cannot be incorporated here; but President Hotchkin 
gives a striking comparison of its marvelous develop- 
ment during the past twelve years: 











Contrasting the sessions of 1913 and 14 with the 
session 1925 and 26 of the Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege of Durant, we have a revelation in progress and de- 
velopment both interesting and instructing. The years 
that lie between together with the years contrasted, make 
up a story that is gratifying to every Presbyterian in the 
whole Assembly. 


1913-14 
PROPERTY VALUES 

Land and Buildings ------------------- $95,000.00 
Furniture and Equipment ~-------------- 5,000.00 
Books—600 ~~~ .nin0+ case ene deeb 200.00 

$100,200.00 
Faculty members ~<..stnn-sohidgen ene 14 
Indebtedness -..-~.5 2s ausneesee ee eone $15,000.00 
Gifts received during year -----------~--- $520.05 

INCOMES 

Endowment —..~_.....t igeeeeee ae eee None 
Student fees... -- <5 i see eden ee $13,701.28 
Other sOufces: —...2 sl nee 1,753.04 

$15,454.32 

EXPENDITURES 

Salaries (Teachers) .2--<:-niencestenns= $ 5,710.55 
Other salaries — 2.2.23 nkucseeonseewn 1,097.75 
All other expenses ~-—.2<sfksoneaeecte= 7,802.96 


$14,611.26 
STUDENT BODY 


Boarding ~~~~..<iscieenbi ener 85 
Day students :....../-.2fatedeeeceeean 22 
Specials =..---scnicseee eee eee 15 
122 
1925-26 
PROPERTY VALUES 
Land and buildings 212: ucscukiasiuse $275,000.00 
Furniture and equipment ~-------~----- 25,000.00 
Bueks 2.2.5. Ucg ieee 3,000.00 
$303,000.00 
Faculty members ....ccedsseeebesee een 20 
Indebtedness at present ____-_------------ $10,000.00 
Scholarships secured _.....__---.---------- 9,000.00 
Contributions ..... 2 oe eee 16,000.00 
$25,000.00 
INCOMES 
Endowment 2225 None 
syepeemnt fees) a $20,000.00 
Othe? sources 20 18,000.00 


$38,000.00 








— 


Write it in your heart that every day is the best day of the year—Emerson. 
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EXPENDITURES 
Salaries (Teachers) <2..-2s.i.5-..-.-~.-- $13,500.60 
Other SHG ibit tanned ecnncen 4,500.00 
All other See soos 22 es 18,000.00 
$36,000.00 

STUDENT BODY 
Boarding sciaiietitieckn dite. ~ 170 
Day studeiei e204 oo ac 21 
Speciale 2 Sj is ee a ee ate aw aie G7 
288 


W orthwhile facts belonging to the 


romance of all the years: 


Indian girls and white girls about equally divided 
as to number. 

Indian girls and white girls stand on same footing. 

Every girl takes a course in Bible. 

Ninety-five per cent of the girls become Christians 
during college life. 

Our graduates are among the best teachers in the state. 

One hundred other girls want to come to Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College. 

Oklahoma Presbyterian College needs one more build- 
ing now. 

Oklahoma Presbyterian College must have an endow- 
ment. 

The business men of Durant gave this year $10,000 
to help poor girls. and to assist Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College over an embarrassing situation. 

This ten thousand represents an endowment of $150,- 


000—the amount we need to carry on as we have this 
year. 

“Quoting the words of Doctor Morrison in the Report 
for 1924: 

‘One of the best known missionary enterprises of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, is Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College for Girls, which in one form or another 
has been operated by our Church for the past twenty- 
five years—fourteen of which cover the life of the Col- 
lege for Girls. Gradually and through numerous ob- 
stacles often apparently insurmountable, the Church has 
acquired and built up a school plant of which it may 
well be proud. The present equipment, including the 
valuable grounds within the corporate limits of the city 
of Durant, is easily worth $300,000. The school is 
operated as a Junior College and is so-recognized by 
the state institutions and educational authorities of 
Oklahoma. To maintain the high standards required 
for such a position is at the present time a heavy burden 
for our people, but we feel the Church would have us 
do nothing less. 

‘There is no other school exactly like it in this sec- 
tion of the West—and let it be said there is great need 
of such schools. It offers to the young women of Okla- 
homa and the West—Indian and white alike—a Chris- 
tian education and training for leadership of a type not 
to be obtained everywhere in these latter times. It would 
be interesting, if time and space permitted, to tell of 
transformed lives and the useful work of many of the 
young women from this school. Suffice it to say, our 
Church has made a splendid use of every cent it has 
given to this work, and eternity alone will reveal the full 
dividends.’ ” 








This is the day of what a man is, not what his father was. 





“As the Father Hath Sent Me, Even So Send I You”’ 


Sermon Preached by Rev. JAMES B. BLACK 


HE great Home Mission Work of the Church lay 
as a burden upon the heart of Christ. This is 
implied in His words, “For the Son of man came 

to seek and to save that which was lost.”’ Our blessed 
Lord was sent to the wandering sheep of the house of 
Israel. This does not mean that He did not have a 
world purview as to the scope of His ministry and mis- 
sion, but that He recognized the fact that foundations 
must be laid before there could be reared an imposing 
super-structure. ; 

_ In His command to the Twelve, when He sent them 
forth, He said, “Go not into the way of the Gentiles 
and into any city of the Samaritans, enter ye not; but 
rather go to the lost sheep of the House of Israel.” 
Whatever else may have been in the mind of Jesus when 
He laid upon them this restriction, He must have recog- 
nized the truth of the adage that charity begins at home. 
!' was not until after His death and resurrection, after 





the completion of the training of the Twelve, after His 
rejection by the Jewish Nation, that His commission 
took on a world-wide significance. As recorded in 
Matthew’s Gospel it reads, “Go ye therefore and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
And in the Acts of the Apostles, written by Luke, we 
have our Lord’s final and completing word, “Ye shall 
receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you, and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jeru- 
salem and all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.” 

Here we have the throbbings of Christ’s great heart. 
“Ye shall be witnesses unto me, at Jerusalem, to the 
uttermost part of the earth.” There is no conflict be- 
tween Home and Foreign Missions. 

When in the upper room at Jerusalem, our Lord 
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Mission Conference at Washington bewailed our bailful 
influence as a dark shadow overcasting Christian pros- 
pects in intelligent heathen lands. 

Dr. W. T. Thompson, just returned from the Orient, 
addressing the Missionary Convention of Young People 
in Atlanta, said: “The missionary to the heathen for- 
merly stepped out from behind a white curtain, and 
Christianity was judged by his consecrated life. Now, 
however, the background of the missionary is American 


National life, and the heathen judges Christianity by . 


its product in America.” 
become a world factor. 
luminous fact. 

3. The Denominational Aspect—This consideration 
comes closer home. It raises the question of individual 
responsibility and denominational obligation. Presby- 
terianism owes an obligation to its past. The noble 
achievements of the fathers entail a tremendous obliga- 
tion upon their children to protect and promote the 
“faith of our fathers.” The fathers at the cost of blood 
and life passed the inheritance on to us and to our 
children. 

Presbyterianism owes an obligation to suffering hu- 
manity to bear its share of ministering to the need which 
cries from mountain cove, desert plains, and city slums. 
It cannot be true to its past, and to the heroes who 
“poured their willing blood,” and above all to the Christ 
of the Cross, unless it sees with the eyes of Christ and 
shares his “compassion on the multitudes scattered 
abroad as sheep having no sheperd.” Destitution calls, 
and the Home Mission task challenges anew at the be- 


ginning of the second quarter of the century. 
* * * * * * wie! 


Home Missions has suddenly 
It is impossible to ignore this 


* 


Of Especial Interest Just Now 


The Oklahoma Presbyterian College is most fortunate 
and profoundly grateful to the Woman’s Auxiliary—its 
loyal and generous friend during its whole history—for 
adopting the College as the beneficiary of its Birthday 
Offerings for 1926. 

Rev. E. Hotchkin, its first President and largely its 
founder, transferred his official relation as President to 
Prof. W. B. Morrison, who conducted the work most 
efficiently for ten years. The strain being so taxing, his 
health broke last year and the Board turned again to 
Professor Hotchkin, teacher of the Bible Chair during 
the entire existence of the Institution, and laid on his 
shoulders the heavy responsibility of the Presidency. 
Loyally he responded and faithfully has he discharged 
his onerous duties. He is leading a campaign for an 
endowment to take care of the Indian girls now without 
means of obtaining an education. The Birthday Offer- 
ings will go to establish a Bible Chair and become the 
first unit of the much needed endowment. 

The story of the college reads like a romance which 
cannot be incorporated here; but President Hotchkin 
gives a striking comparison of its marvelous develop- 
ment during the past twelve years: 


* 


Contrasting the sessions of 1913 and 14 with the 
session 1925 and 26 of the Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege of Durant, we have a revelation in progress and de- 
velopment both interesting and instructing. The years 
that lie between together with the years contrasted, make 
up a story that is gratifying to every Presbyterian in the 
whole Assembly. 

1913-14 
PROPERTY VALUES 
Land and Buildings 
Furniture and Equipment 
Books—600 


$95,000.00 


$100,200.00 
14 


$15,000.00 


Faculty members 


Indebtedness 


Gifts received during year 


INCOMES 
Endowment 
Sustient fees... 25.5 eee $13,701.28 
Other sources 1,753.04 


$15,454.32 
EXPENDITURES 


Salaries (Teachers) 
Other salaries ....5.44undeeeeee* 
All other expenses ~ ——3.ceuja--5etenns > 


$14,611. 
STUDENT BODY 
Boarding 
Day studetits .........- 2. hutaeineeiceeien 
Specials 


PROPERTY VALUES 
Land and buildings 
Furniture and equipment 


$275,000.00 
25,000.00 
3,000.00 


$303,000.00 


20 
$10,000.00 
9,000.00 
16,000.00 


Faculty members .~.<icniccnmanennaess 
Indebtedness at present 

Scholarships secured 

Contributions 


$25,000.00 
Endowment 


sepeent feces . 8 oe $20,000.00 
Cher sowfoes 22 ee 18,000.00 


$38,000.00 





0 
v 


Write it in your heart that every day is the best day of the year—Emerson. 
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EXPENDITURES 
Salaries (Teachers) ..--.2.s.5-..----.-- $13,500.60 
Other Sete enn cawesesns 4,500.00 
All other @aNEGS..o~ + - ~~ -- + .5--~--.. 18,000.00 
$36,000.00 

STUDENT BODY 
Boarding seis eed met scene = 170 
Day studetile:is2 222s 21 
Specials 2 3-elo ek seeks a 8 97 
288 


Worthwhile facts belonging to the 
romance of all the years: 


Indian girls and white girls about equally divided 
as to number. 

Indian girls and white girls stand on same footing. 

Every girl takes a course in Bible. 

Ninety-five per cent of the girls become Christians 
during college life. 

Our graduates are among the best teachers in the state. 

One hundred other girls want to come to Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College. 

Oklahoma Presbyterian College needs one more build- 
ing now. 

Oklahoma Presbyterian College must have an endow- 
ment. 

The business men of Durant gave this year $10,000 
to help poor girls. and to assist Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College over an embarrassing situation. 

This ten thousand represents an endowment of $150,- 


000—the amount we need to carry on as we have this 
year, 

“Quoting the words of Doctor Morrison in the Report 
for 1924: 

‘One of the best known missionary enterprises of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, is Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College for Girls, which in one form or another 
has been operated by our Church for the past twenty- 
five years—fourteen of which cover the life of the Col- 
lege for Girls. Gradually and through numerous ob- 
stacles often apparently insurmountable, the Church has 
acquired and built up a school plant of which it may 
well be proud. The present equipment, including the 
valuable grounds within the corporate limits of the city 
of Durant, is easily worth $300,000. The school is 
operated as a Junior College and is so recognized by 
the state institutions and educational authorities of 
Oklahoma. To maintain the high standards required 
for such a position is at the present time a heavy burden 
for our people, but we feel the Church would have us 
do nothing less. 

‘There is no other school exactly like it in this sec- 
tion of the West—and let it be said there is great need 
of such schools. It offers to the young women of Okla- 
homa and the West—Indian and white alike—a Chris- 
tian education and training for leadership of a type not 
to be obtained everywhere in these latter times. It would 
be interesting, if time and space permitted, to tell of 
transformed lives and the useful work of many of the 
young women from this school. Suffice it to say, our 
Church has made a splendid use of every cent it has 
given to this work, and eternity alone will reveal the full 
dividends.’ ” 








This is the day of what a man is, not what his father was. 





“As the Father Hath Sent Me, Even So Send I You” 


Sermon Preached by Rev. JAMeEs B. BLACK 


HE great Home Mission Work of the Church lay 
as a burden upon the heart of Christ. This is 
implied in His words, “For the Son of man came 

to seek and to save that which was lost.’”’ Our blessed 
Lord was sent to the wandering sheep of the house of 
Israel. This does not mean that He did not have a 
world purview as to the scope of His ministry and mis- 
sion, but that He recognized the fact that foundations 
must be laid before there could be reared an imposing 
super-structure. ; 

_ In His command to the Twelve, when He sent them 
forth, He said, “Go not into the way of the Gentiles 
and into any city of the Samaritans, enter ye not; but 
rather go to the lost sheep of the House of Israel.” 
Whatever else may have been in the mind of Jesus when 
He ‘aid upon them this restriction, He must have recog- 
nized the truth of the adage that charity begins at home. 
It was not until after His death and resurrection, after 





the completion of the training of the Twelve, after His 
rejection by the Jewish Nation, that His commission 
took on a world-wide significance. As recorded in 
‘Matthew’s Gospel it reads, “Go ye therefore and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
And in the Acts of the Apostles, written by Luke, we 
have our Lord’s final and completing word, “Ye shall 
receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you, and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jeru- 
salem and all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.” 

Here we have the throbbings of Christ’s great heart. 
“Ye shall be witnesses unto me, at Jerusalem, to the 
uttermost part of the earth.” There is no conflict be- 
tween Home and Foreign Missions. 

When in the upper room at Jerusalem, our Lord 
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showed to the disciples His hands and His feet—those 
pierced hands, those bruised feet, symbolic of His sac- 
rifice for a lost world, it was made clear that there can 
be no limit to our sympathy and no reservation to our 
service, “As the Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you.” 

We wish to notice for a little while the Great Home 
Mission Work in the Church. 

First, let us inquire what the work is. In a word, 
it is to occupy fields in frontier synods, to build churches 
and manses, to evangelize the millions of foreigners now 
pouring into the Southland, to meet our religious re- 
sponsibility toward the ten million Negroes within our 
doors, to maintain Mission Schools for the religious 
training of the Mexicans, the Indians upon the plains 
and the Highlanders in the mountain fastnesses of the 
South. This is but a partial outline of some of the 
things our Committee is doing. Let us look at it a 
little more in detail: 


All over the Southland Mission Schools are being built 
for the religious training of the children. Who can esti- 
mate the worth of a child? The story is told that when 
Napoleon was crossing the Alps, a drummer boy fell 
over a precipice and was lost. “Only a boy, let him 
go,” said the great military autocrat. , 


It was only a boy, playing in the streets of Tarsus, 
who afterward developed into the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles, who wrote our marvelous Epistles, and who, 
perhaps more than any other, carried the Gospel to the 
} heathen world. 


It was only a boy in a monkish monastery, who after- 
ward became the great reformer, Martin Luther, who 
broke the shackles of papal dominion and gave free- 
dom to the Church of God throughout the ages. 

It was only a little Jewish child, and perhaps not a 
very clean child, that Jesus set in the midst saying, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not; for of such is the kingdom of God.” 

In our Mission Schools, hundreds of boys and girls 
are being instructed in the principles of our holy reli- 
gion and trained for Christ’s service. 

Then there is the work among the foreign-speaking 
people. Thousands are coming to our shores each year 
to found homes in the New World. They came for 
the same reason that the multitudes came to Jesus, for 
the meat which perisheth, rather than for the meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life. 

According to the last census, there were seventeen and 
one-half millions of foreign born people in this country 
and seventeen and one-half million children of foreign 
born parents. The Church, through her Home Mis- 
sion Committee, is going to these foreign born people 
with the religion of Jesus Christ, which is the only en- 
lightening, uplifting, redemptive agency.. Missions have 
been established among the Jews, the Syrians, the 
Italians, the French, the Hungarians, the Chinese. A 
mighty work is being done for God among the foreign- 
speaking people. 

I wish I could tell you something of the work among 
the Jews at Washington and Baltimore, among the 
Mexicans and the Highlanders of the South. To these 
people are being brought the Church, the School, and 





all the cultural influences of our Christian civilization, 
and it is for us to inform ourselves as to the details of 
the work. 

But I want to speak more particularly now of the 
Negro, who is not simply at our door, but on our very 
threshold. To me there is something wistfully pathetic 
in the tragedy of the Negro. In that beautiful book, 
“The Secret of the Lord,” the author quotes a poem of 
Walt Whitman, in which he recalls the march of Sher- 
man to the Sea. He remembers that when a soldier in 
the ranks he passed an old half blind Negro woman 
sitting by the roadside. 


“Who are you dusky woman, so ancient, hardly human, 
With your woolly-white and turbaned head, and bare 
bony feet? 
Why, rising by the roadside here, do you the columns 
greet? 
‘Me, master, years a hundred since from my parents 
sundered, 
A little child they caught me, as the savage beast is 
caught, 
Then hither me across the sea, the cruel slaver brought.’ 
No further does she say, but, lingering all the day, 
Her high-borne turbaned head she wags, and rolls her 
darkening eye. 
And courtesies to the regiments, the guidons moving 
by.” 


Slavery is gone forever, but the Negro is still under 
the tyranny of three masters; sin, ignorance and injus- 
tice. Whatever we may say, the Negro is discriminated 
against in our courts of justice. Thirty per cent of them 
are illiterate and most of them are ignorant, and white 
men, to their shame be it said, take advantage of them 
to their own gain. 


Then there is the appalling fact of their sin. But 
the Negro is making progress. Two million Negro chil- 
dren are in the public schools, taught by twenty-five 
thousand Negro teachers. About six thousand are 
authors, thirty thousand are architects, electricians, drug- 
gists, physicians, bankers, owners of department stores, 
etc. It is a matter for congratulation that our own 
Church is doing such a fine and noble work in educat- 
ing and Christianizing the Negro. 

We wish to notice, second, some of the difficulties of 
the work. And the first of these is the mental attitude 
of the Church toward Home Missions. ‘There is an 
opinion abroad today that this is a Christian land, while 
in reality it is largely pagan. Sixty-five million of our 
people make no pretense to religion whatsoever, while 
about two-thirds of those who hold membership in the 
Church are but nominally Christians. Were it not for 
the handful of consecrated men and women who are 
holding aloft the banner of ‘the Christ and giving them- 
selves to the work of the Christian Evangelization, this 
country would soon be as dark as darkest Africa. Yet 
in the face of all this, there are many who feel that the 
Church, as a whole, should be self-supporting, or com- 
plain that the country is over-churched: While it is 
true that there are communities where, if all the people 
could be made to see doctrinally alike, fewer churches 
might be able to meet the need, on the whole our coun- 
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try is not over-churched. Counting the nominal churches 
of less than a dozen members, the freak organizations 
and the now-evangelical ones, gives about one church 
to every thousand of population. In some parts of our 
country you can go for miles and miles without seeing 
a church building. Some counties have but one church 
and there are counties where there is no church. No, 
our country is not over-churched. 


But another difficulty—and it grows out of the feel- 
ing that Home Mission Work is of no real importance— 
is “the belief that it attracts only second or third rate 
men. As a matter of fact, the very best men should be, 
and ofttimes are, in the Mission field. 


I shall never forget an address I once heard, “The 
Best Men for the Desolate Places.” Think of the peo- 
ple in the mountains, in the mining camps, in the slums 
of our great cities. There comes a great throbbing 
of the heart as we consider them. They are people with 
no books, no thoughts, no attainments, no rest; yet they 
are men and women for whom Christ died and whom 
we must meet at the Judgment Day. Should not the 
very best men be sent to them? 


Think for a moment of how it works in actual prac- 
tice. A young man graduates from the Seminary and 
goes out, with his consecrated wife, to one of the deso- 
late fields. He is full of enthusiasm and energy. With 
undefatigable effort he gathers together a little handful 
of people to whom he preaches the Gospel and. organizes 
the children into a Sunday school. He has been prom- 
ised twelve hundred dollars, but this is not paid, or at 
least, not promptly paid, because of the indifference and 
lethargy of the Church back home. 

As his family and expenses increase, he asks for an 
increase im salary. He is told that the Home Mission 
Committee is in straits for funds, that rather than in- 
crease his salary two hundred dollars, it looks as if it 
must cut his salary two hundred dollars. In utter des- 
peration he looks at the encouraging work which he has 
built up, but feels that to pay his debts and provide for 
his family he must seek a self-supporting congregation, 
leaving the work, to which he has given his very life, 
ofttimes to languish and die. 

Ah, this is one of the sad features of our Home Mis- 
sion activity and one which should be promptly remedied. 
There are many people in the Church who feel that the 
men on the Mission field should be very thankful for 
the pittance that is doled out to them. “If they were 
any account,” we sometimes hear it said, “they wouldn’t 
be out there.” Ah, what a materialistic conception of 
the ministerial vocation and what gross ignorance of the 
importance of the work. Think of the years of brain- 





wearying study in preparation, for the ministry. Re- 
member that the minister must. live in the conscious 
presence of the Supreme Mysteries. It is his business 
to know doubt and grief and death, and to have a mes- 
sage clear and distinct and final for these maladies. It 
is a delusion for us to suppose that the sacred task is 
an easy one, “As the Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you.” 

No, no, my friends, whatever the world may think, 
the ministerial vocation is not an easy one and our 
missionaries, toiling in great loneliness on the Home 
field, are worthy of all honor. 

A third difficulty is support, and here we quote largely 
from our Assembly’s leaflet, which has been placed in 
your hands. Upon our Assembly’s Home Mission Com- 
mittee has been placed the responsibility for the evan- 
gelization of the Indians, the Mountaineers, the Negroes, 
the Jews, the immigrants and for Evangelism and 
Church Erection. 

In this vast and varied field, there are supported 
eight hundred and two workers in eight hundred and 
ninety-four churches, missions and schools. Any one 
of these several departments requires an apportion ex- 
ceeding in amount the total annual income twenty years 
ago. 

Never was the Committee in such desperate need of 
funds. Last year the receipts were $34,000 less than 
the year before and $218,000 less than the amount as- 
signed this fundamental cause. If this situation con- 
tinues, the Committee has no option but to discontinue 
some of the work and curtail its apportionments to the 
Presbyteries. 

Here is a sample message from a Frontier Presbytery: 
“We stand fighting with our backs to the wall. We 
must have three new buildings at once, or vacate these 
fields and lose the work of years. Shall we build, or 
surrender our interests to others? Committee must ap- 
propriate $5,000 now and $5,000 in a few months, or 
our opportunity passes forever.” 

Our Committee should have a special fund of $1,000,- 
000 for strategic centers. Such an investment now 
would mean a “large r Church and larger contributions 
for educational and missionary enterprises at home and 
abroad in the years to come. 

Our Committee has no funds, except as the Church 
supplies them. It can only acquaint the Church with 
the facts and await the Church’s command. Shall it be 
advance or retreat? May God guide us in the giving 
of the answer. 


Red Springs, N. C. 
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A Commencement scene at Stuart-Robinson, taken several years ago. 


Helping Stuart-Robinson Grow 


that is really alarming. Our family is twice 

as big this year, and our needs are twice as big. 
Our church friends are generous to help us, but we need 
twice as many friends now as we did a year ago. And 
so, we have to keep coming to you church people to 
remind you of this lusty child of yours, called Stuart- 
Robinson, at Blackey, Ky. 

May we venture to suggest to you a few ways in 
which you can help us grow? Of course, we are al- 
ways in need of scholarships—we call them Work 
‘Scholarships. We do not want to pauperize these boys 
and girls of staunch mountain stock by giving them 
something for nothing. If they have no money we give 
them a chance to work their way. We pay them for their 
work at the rate of thirty cents per hour. This takes 
money, but we find that these young people are happier 
and better contented when they feel that they are pay- 
ing cash value for what they receive. At the same 
time this work is of great educational value to them. 
Through the generosity of friends we have been able to 
give many deserving young people this chance. But 
last summer we were compelled to refuse more than 
fifty ambitious boys and girls, who applied for this 
opportunity. A full scholarship for the year is $135.00. 
Many of our friends give part scholarships, while others 
club together and take a full scholarship. Another 
way in which you can help us is by sending us your 
discarded clothing. Much of it we can use in the 


W* HAVE a way of growing at Stuart-Robinson 


school, not giving it away, but allowing the children 
to do extra work to pay for what they need. A great 
deal of it we can sell at a low figure in the camps to 
the miners and their families, thus helping the com- 
munity and bringing us a little cash to help supply our 
innumerable needs. The people are eager to buy these 
things, which are often of better material and so much 
cheaper than what they can buy in the commissaries. 

Our Superintendent at Stuart-Robinson is a man of 
a rare combination of gifts. He has unusual executive 
ability, having, for years, had charge of vocational 
work in the public schools of North Carolina, and hav- 
ing also had a great deal of experience in school work 
among the mountain people. He has a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of their faults, appreciates their sterling 


. qualities, and has the tact to lead them in the right 


way. He and Mrs. Cooper were volunteers to the for- 
eign field when they left college, but were providentially 
hindered from becoming foreign missionaries. But their 
lives are counting for much in the Master’s Kingdom 
in the homeland. We Presbyterians should congratulate 
ourselves in having at the head of our largest moun- 


tain school a man of such ability, devotion and fine 


enthusiasm. Under his guidance, with the co-operation 
and support of the Church, Stuart-Robinson will, under 
God’s blessing, accomplish in the future great things 
tor Christ in these southern mountains. 


Blackey, Ky. 





Things don’t turn up in this world until somebody turns them up.—Daniel Webster 
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What May the Winter Garden Expect? 


Rev. Harry W. HAMILTON 


coPT T IS hard to teach an old dog new tricks,” is 
just as true of communities as it is of dogs. It 
is most unfortunate for a child to be left without 
Christian training for the first twenty years of its life. 
Jt is just as dangerous to leave a community without 
the Church and its minister. 

The writer speaks from experience. He has been a 
Home Missionary in the Winter Garden Section of 
Southwest Texas for sixteen years. This section is 
roughly outlined by the International and Great North- 
ern Railroad between San Antonio and Laredo on the 
Fast (167 miles), the Rio Grande River from Laredo 
to Del Rio on the South (200 miles), and the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad from Del Rio to San Antonio on 
the North (169 miles). It covers one of the most fertile 
stretches of territory in Texas, watered by rivers and 
artesian wells, and capable of sustaining a large popu- 
lation. There are communities that have never had 
any regular religious services except once a month, 
which all know to be too little for quick results. 

After eleven long years of patient effort on the part 
of the Missionary, the membership in one of these com- 
munities was less than at the first, in spite of the fact 
that forty-five had made profession of faith. This is 
accounted for by the fact that those who became aroused 
spiritually moved to better environment. 

At length the revival came, and almost half of the 
town came into the church. What a glorious feeling 
But the 


to see such fruit of years of toil and prayer! 
fight was not over, so the Missionary stayed on the job 
to help the new Christian babes to learn to- “walk 
worthy of the calling wherewith they were called.” 
After several years more of hard work and making 
some progress, even yet, the boot-legger and the devil 


get the best of some for a while. Then the Home Mis- 
sionary cries out in his distress, ‘How long, O Lord, 
how long?” And he knows what the wise man meant 
when he said, “Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 

Why is it so hard to establish the church in the 
towns that were neglected for years? It is the story 
of the “old dog” over again. They are too old to learn 
easily. In other words, the character of the community 
has crystalized without Christ. Public sentiment has 
been established in the atmosphere of the saloon and 
other worldly influences. It will take fifty years of 
faithful Christian work and prayer to overcome this 
handicap, which is a monument to the neglect of the 
church when the town was young. 

But what has this to do with the Winter Garden 
section? Twenty years ago, the country was almost 
wholly a cattle range. Except on the margins, there 
was not a single Presbyterian church. Since then, 
ranches have been divided and towns have sprung up 
en every hand. A little over seventeen years ago, this 
development was at its height. Our Church sent Rev. 
W. M. Doggett, D. D., Evangelist for Western Texas 
Presbytery, into this field. Later on the writer was 
sent to Cotulla as Evangelist in the Winter Garden 
section. These two men organized several churches and 
built one house of worship, and visited newcomers and 
held meetings and preached almost every day in the 
week wherever and whenever they could get a hearing. 
Then they waited for the Church to send recruits and 
to help build churches; but they waited in vain. The 
Evangelist of the Presbytery went to other inviting 
fields. The writer spent the last ounce of energy 
rested, and went to work again, and again, in an effort 
io hold what had been gained for the Church; but four 


on “the good news’? down in Texas 
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of the organizations died out, while others were stunted 
almost beyond hope, and other promising points had to 
be abandoned without organization. 

Here, O ye Presbyterians, is the tragedy of Home 
Mission service. Is it nothing to you that your own 
friends and loved ones who come to live in these new 
communities are left without the Gospel, to raise their 
children without Christ, or to send them off to other 
denominations? Yet it is a fact that Presbyterian boys 
converted under the ministry of the writer are now in 
the ministry of other denominations; and dozens of 
Presbyterian families are leaders in other churches. 

Now, let us go back to the question. What may the 
Winter Garden expect? The force of this question is 
felt when we explain that another period of develop- 
ment is upon us. All the older towns have taken on 
new life and are growing by leaps and bounds. The 
Catalina Ranch of 227,000 acres is being rapidly sold 
in small tracts, and people are moving in to form a 
new community of thousands of people. Crystal City 
is at work building dams on the Nueces River to add 


14,000 acres to its already extensive farms. Near 
Divine, the Madina Project for irrigating 40,000 acres 
is on the market and almost completed. At Cotulla, 
$7,331,000 worth of bonds are on the market for the 
construction of a water improvement district to irrigate 
104,000 acres. Surveyors are in the field on a 50,000 
acre project at Dilley and Pearsall. Thousands of 
acres of dry land farms are being cleared up annually. 
All this means that many thousands of new people 
will soon be making their homes in new towns, old 
towns, on farms, everywhere throughout this Winter 
Garden section. What may the Missionary expect from 
the mother Church? Shall he spend the last few years 
of his declining strength struggling for existence and 
vainly waiting for help, or shall he go in and possess 
the land? The Church is well able. The Lord is on 
our side. Let us pray that God will open the eyes and 
tcuch the hearts of our beloved Presbyterian Church, 
that she may go in through her Home Missionaries and 
take this great Winter Garden section for Christ. 
Cotulla, Texas. 


Guerrant Presbyterial Auxiliary 


Mrs. Lowry BowMAN 


Mr. and Mrs. Lowry Bowman at the manse in Hazard, Ky. 


activity for the women of this section of Eastern 

Kentucky, when Guerrant Presbyterial Auxiliary 
was organized by a group of representative women from 
the various churches and organizations. In spite of old- 
fashioned Kentucky weather making ‘impassible roads 
and unfordable creeks, a quorum from the societies 
came together in the Hazard Church and elected the 
following officers: 

President, Mrs. G. M. Wolfe, Hazard. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Wm. Brandenburg, Beattyville. Recording 


J sisi 28th marked the beginning of organized 


Secretary, Mrs. J. L. Stidham, Jackson. 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Wm. Roll, Hazard. 
Miss Mary Virginia Bowman, Blackey. 

Rev. E. V. Tadlock, ever interested and helpful in 
all phases of work, impressively stressed the importance 
of this new work. Rev. Lowry Bowman conducted the 
day’s devotional. 

At this time our organized Auxiliaries could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand; our Treasurer’s 
report of resources stood at zero, but under the capable 
active leadership of our President the organization is 
being perfected and plans are going forward for a 
spring meeting of this Presbyterial. 

Mrs. H. P. Cooper, President of Kentucky Synodical 
Auxiliary, has already visited one local organization, 
and will complete her rounds of visitation at the time 
of the spring meeting. 

Mrs. Wolfe met with Executive Committee of the 
Synodical in February, at Louisville, and since that 
time has been working purposefully and definitely. 

Our hopes are high because our faith is great. This 
youngest of all Presbyterials desires a place among her 
sisters. Remember the Guerrant Presbyterial Auxiliary 
as we convene in Guerrant Memorial Church at Jack- 
son, Ky., in May. May the Spirit of Him who in- 
spired and upheld the great mountain missionary, whose 
name we have taken, abide even so with us. 

Hazard, Ky. 


Correspond- 
Treasurer, 








The mountain man is religious, if not always in practice, at least in unspoken 
reverence for God, the Bible, and the ordinances of religion. 


From “The Land of Saddle-bags.”’ 
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In Answer to a Macedonian Cry 


Rev. Frank W. LANGHAM 


N KEEPING with the far-sightedness and evange- 
| listic program of the General Assembly’s Home Mis- 

sion Committee and the Home Mission Committee 
of Eastern Texas Presbytery another Presbyterian 
Church was added to the list of our Assembly in Octo- 
ber, 1924. The location of this new church is one of 
strategic importance in the home town of the world’s 
two largest oil refineries, Port Arthur, on the North 
Gulf Coast of the State of Texas. 


Twenty-five years ago had you visited Port Arthur 
you would have viewed a straggling town of some seven 
hundred population, situated in a sea marsh, and the 
question would probably have presented itself to you as 
to why any town at all. Today, twenty-five years later, 
this same Port Arthur is a modern, progressive city 
of over forty thousand inhabitants, stands fifth from the 
top in America’s seaport shipping, and is yet in its 
infancy. 


We had no church here, and it was Rev. W. A. 
Zeigler, Superintendent of Home Missions of Eastern 
Texas Presbytery, who heard the cry of Presbyterians, 
“Come over to Port Arthur and help us,” and who 
saw here the wonderful opportunity for Presbyterianism. 
For this man to hear and see such things simply means 
to respond. He came, he preached the “faith once for 
all delivered to the saints”; he visited in sweltering 
heat on foot prospect after prospect and, under God’s 
blessing, after many weeks of arduous toil there re- 
sulted a Presbyterian Church with forty-two enthusiastic, 
consecrated members. 


The first home of the church was a Woman’s Depart- 
ment Club House which was rented at five dollars per 
Sunday. While still worshipping in this building, Dr. 
Homer McMillan visited the new church and steered 
the members in the matter of purchasing a permanent 
church home. “Believing strongly in the church’s suc- 
cessful future, a valuable piece of property was secured 
in a strategic part of the city at a cost of $10,000.00. 
God’s guidance has been clearly manifested in the 
securing of this location, for it is unquestionably as 
fine a location for a church as could have been procured. 
A large frame dwelling stands on one part of the lot, 
the ground floor of which has been made into Sunday 
school rooms and social parlors, while the upstairs has 
been remodeled as the manse. On the rear of the lot 
a very attractive chapel with a seating capacity of three 
hundred has been built, and has been almost paid for. 

After organizing the church Reverend Zeigler con- 
tinued his labors in it, having constant additions to its 
membership. The new church, of course, wanted a 
full time pastor. In January of last year a call was 
extended to Rev. Frank W. Langham, then pastor of 
the Allendale and Estill, S. C. churches, who, after 


visiting the field, accepted. 
moved to the field in January. 

Although less than two years old the church is fully 
organized according to the four recognized groups, 
namely, the Woman’s Auxiliary, Sunday school, Men- 
of-the-Church, and Young People’s Societies. 

Shortly after the church was organized the women 
of Beaumont came to Port Arthur and aided our women 
in perfecting an Auxiliary. Although without previous 
experience, for the most part, the Auxiliary, during its 
first year, did a work of which it is justly proud, and 
has entered upon the second year of its life with quick- 
ened enthusiasm and zeal. 

Next in line came the organization of the Sunday 
school, with only about thirty members. Mr. D. C. 
Higginbotham was elected superintendent, and under 
his capable leadership the membership has grown to 
over one hundred and is divided into departments. 

Some months after the Sunday school had been or- 
ganized, Mrs. Langham organized the Young People 
into a Christian Endeavor Society, including all ages, 
and this has since been divided into Intermediate and 
Junior Societies. It was over a year after the church 
came into existence before the men were organized, 
although they had met in a social way from time to 
time. They were not satisfied however, with any pro- 
gram that was not definitely committed to the advance- 
ment of God’s Kingdom, and when Mr. Purcell was 
here last December and outlined the Men-of-the-Church 
program they at once lined themselves up according to 
that splendid organization. 

It is with the deepest gratitude to God and with a 
sense of humble pride that we point to some of the re- 
sults accomplished during these past thirteen months. 
Notwithstanding the fact that all the members are 
dependent upon the wages they earn, and there is no 
money in the church, the budget for the year just closed 
was over six thousand dollars. The membership has 
increased from eighty to one hundred and thirty, and 
exactly fifty per cent of these additions were by pro- 
fession of faith. 

The future is fraught with wonderful promise. There 
are several hundred unaffiliated Presbyterians in the 
city, and at least fifteen thousand who profess no re- 
ligion. With God’s blessing, in two more years we will 
have grown from a church dependent upon Mission 
support into a church that shall be not only self-sup- 
porting, but giving increasingly to the Benevolent 
Causes of our great Church. This is a living example 
that the policy of church extension now being pro- 
moted by our General Assembly’s Home Mission Com- 
mittee is the sure and sound way to advance the King- 
dom of God in all its activities. 


He and Mrs. Langham 


Port Arthur, Texas. 












Pupils of the Ebenezer Mission School, Del Rio, Tenn., have done good work this year. Their 
work compares favorably with that of pupils of same grade anywhere.—Miss Frances Marston. 
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Two Patrick County (Virginia) Churches 
B. Blue Ridge Church 


A. Bouldin Memorial Church 


HE first move by Presbyterians toward the organi- 
zation of a Sunday school or Church in Patrick 
County, Va., was made in Stuart about twenty- 
five years ago, when Judge Powhatan Bouldin, who at 
the time was a county judge, organized a small Sunday 
school in Stuart. Presbytery bought a house and lot 
«there for the minister sent as a Missionary to the county. 
As a more inviting field at Howell’s Cross Roads, five 
miles west of Stuart, offered better opportunities for 
missionary effort, in the way of both Church and 
school, Judge Bouldin, under the direction of the Home 
Mission Committee of Roanoke Presbytery, sold the 
property in Stuart and bought a farm of seventy acres 
of land at this place. There was a small cottage and 
a tenant’s house on the farm. A lot for a church was 
donated by “Grannie Allen,” a fine old Primitive Bap- 
tist lady. On this lot the first building was erected. That 
was about the year 1905, and the “Patrick Church’ was 
organized with a membership of a dozen or more, among 
them being Elder John Newman and wife. Mr. New- 
man was an official in a Primitive Baptist church. Dur- 
ing all the intervening years, he has been one of the 
most faithful members of this church, a staunch Pres- 
byterian and a devout soldier of the Cross. 


Rev. Roy Smith became Pastor of Bouldin Memorial 
Church about eight years ago. Under his ministry 
fifty or more people united with the Church, but, be- 
cause of deaths and dismissals, the membership is not 
more than forty-five at this time. 

In 1918, the name of the church was changed to 
“Bouldin Memorial,” in honor of Judge Bouldin, who 
is due the credit for laying the foundation for the great 
work that is being done by this church and Central 
Academy in Patrick County. 

Although a missionary church, its membership con- 
tributed about three hundred and fifty dollars to the 
Benevolent Causes last year. 

The churches at Claudville and Mayberry were the 
direct outgrowth of the Bouldin Memorial Church. The 
church is now without a Pastor, but plans are under 
way to secure one soon, and the future outlook for the 
church and for Central Academy are bright. 


Rev. NEWTON SMITH 


B ore: RIDGE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH was 


organized with eight charter members by Rev. B. 

F. Bedinger and Rev. Roy Smith, evangelists for 
the Presbytery of Roanoke, on August 1, 1918. No 
cfficers were elected at that time. Rev. Newton Smith 
became Stated Supply of the church, being employed 
by the Home Mission Committee of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, which assumed _ respon- 
sibility for his support. They had bought, through 
Kev. B. F. Bedinger, the property of Blue Ridge Aca- 
demy from the Friends Church, in which schoolhouse 
we still worship. 

There have been fifteen members received into the 
church by certificate, and sixty-five on confession of 
faith. There have been sixty-five adults baptized and 
nine infants. A number of meetings have been held 
in the spring before the close of school, and for four 
years all of the pupils in the dormitory made a pro- 
fession of faith and most of them joined the church. 
During one protracted meeting six persons volunteered 
for special Christian service. One of them, Mr. W. D. 
Pettis, is in Africa as an Industrial Missionary; and 
cne, Miss Essie Hendricks, is in college. Beside these 
six, Rev. R. W. Childress has become a Presbyterian 
minister, and another has volunteered to go to Africa. 

We have sent out two colonies to organize churches 
at Bluemont and Unity, and still have fifty-four resi- 
dent members. 

It took two years to obtain deeds for this property, 
after which the church began to plan the building of 
a manse that the preacher might always have a home. 
Ground was broken for this building by Mrs. Newton 
Smith, July 21, 1921, the corner stone was laid by Rev. 
b. F. Bedinger in August, and in October, 1921, the 
preacher and his wife moved into the manse. This 
building cost about $1,200.00, of which the Home Mis- 
sion Committee, which owns the property, furnished 
$400.00. 

There has been great improvement morally and 
spiritually in the community during these seven years. 
At the beginning on Sunday nights after preaching, 
from ten to thirty pistol shots would sometimes be 
heard. There is far less drunkenness now, and we 
seldom hear a pistol shot. ‘For whosoever is born of 
God overcometh the world.” 

The Hollow, Va. 
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The Mexican Presbyterian Church of El Paso, Texas 


Rev. WALTER S. Scotr 


The Southern Presbyterian Church should know of 
the struggling little band of Mexican Presbyterians we 
have at El Paso, Texas. They should know of the 
fine chapel and property we have there, and especially 
of the intelligent and active minister, Rev. Abraham 
Fernandez, who has that work in charge. 

The Church has a membership of one hundred and 
fifty, three elders and one deacon. It has two branch 
Sunday schools in the city, and two out of E] Paso. 

Last Presbyterial year that noble band of workers re- 
ceived fifty-six members on examination. Mr. Fernandez 


is preparing two young men for the Gospel Ministry. 
At present, there is no day-school, but one will soon 
be started. The pastor has recently been given an 
assistant. Every encouragement and all reasonable help 
should be given Mr. Fernandez and his flock. 

Being, as they are, at the meeting of the waters, work- 
ing among a “floating population;” the old Roman 
Church doing all it can to smother our efforts, and 
with a sharp competition with other churches, it needs 
and should have our sympathy and help. 

Waco, Texas. 


Mexican Presbyterian Church at E] Paso, Tex. 


SPICE BOX 


“It is the story of the ‘old dog’ over again.” What 
question does this answer? 

Who cried, ‘““Come Over to Port Arthur and Help 
us?” 

“Only a Boy, let him go.” Who said this? 

Who will be given a two weeks’ course in Bible, 
Reading, Writing, English, Music, and Domes- 
tic Science ? 

How many girls are waiting to come to Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College ? 

“Last Presbyterial year that noble band of work- 
ers received fifty-six members on examination.” 
What band was this? 

When was Guerrant Presbyterial Auxiliary orga- 
ganized ? 

Contrast the mountain work of Assembly’s Home 
Missions in 1901 and 1925. 

During one protracted meeting how many persons 
volunteered for special Christian service? 

Name the three-fold aspects of Home Missions ob- 
jectives. 

Who donated 
Church ? 


the lot for Bouldin Memorial 


SENIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM FOR} 
JUNE, 1926 


Hymn—‘Ye Nations Round the Earth, Rejoice!” 
(Psalms and Hymns No. 4.) 
SCRIPTURE—James 2:1-9. 
PRAYER—By leader. 
Spice Box— 
Notes of Interest—(two minute reports). 
A. Our Mountain (Guerrant) Presbyterial Auxi- 
liary. 
B. Two Home Mission Projects. 
SpecIAL Music— 
How may we help?—(two minute talk on helping 
Stuart-Robinson Grow) 
TaLK—A Quarter Century of Achievement. 
CLosinc Hymn—‘Jesus Shall Reign Where’er The 
Sun.” (Psalms and Hymns No. 594.) 


Cc 





vv 


For items of Prayer and Thanksgiving, see page 321] 
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Men of the Church 


REV. J. E. PURCELL, Editor 
Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


| 


“THE man has not yet appeared who is to say the 
final word on evangelism, nor is the time ripe for saying 
it. The time is always ripe, however, for the recital of 
experience in a field so vast and yet so vital, so compre- 
hensive and yet so central, as the evangelistic field. 


“Evangelism cannot be epitomized in a sentence, it 
cannot be compassed in an epigram, it cannot be reduced 
to a formulary statement.”—LorEN M. Epwarps. 

“THE best evangelistic work is that form which en- 
lists the largest number of helpers. Using a synthesis 
of methods, in which all talents and offices are recog- 
nized and employed, it puts greatest emphasis upon per- 
sonal work. It is strongly urged that personal work to 
be most effective must be systematized, giving attention 
to training in methods and leading those who under- 
take it to co-ordinate their efforts, uniting their en- 
deavors in order to secure better and quicker results. 
The idea should obtain, moreover, that the evangelistic 
efforts of the church and of the individual should be 
continuous, knowing no intermittance, carrying their lov- 
.. ing zeal into all seasons of the year, into all localities, 

§ including those of temporary residence or even of recrea- 
tion and throughout life from the dawn of Christian 
existence to its attainment of the final well-done, which 
will be the highest reward of every sincere spirit. And 
it cannot be too strongly emphasized or too often re- 
iterated that it should never be the case that the inter- 
est of the worker ceases when some formal confession of 
Christ has been obtained.”—BisHop Freperick D. 
LEETE. 


maz 


“AT the close of the address I saw what I had not 
seen since I was a boy in Cornwall, scores of men and 
women rising for prayer, and pouring into an extem- 
porized inquiry-room to seek instant deliverance from 
their sins. And then I knew what was the missing ele- 
ment in my own ministry, what was the vital de- 
ficiency in my own Church. It was evangelistic fervour, 
the spirit of the Christian propaganda. 

“T am astonished to know how easy it is to get the 
people if you really want them. I am yet more astonished 
at the miraculous way in which a single spark of en- 
thusiasm for souls, once kindled, is able to pass like a 
flame through a great church, and set it moving in a 
crusade of love, pity, and human service.”—W. J. 
DAWSON. 


“EVANGELISM demands a church, and wherever 
the Church of Jesus Christ is, there is an instrument for 
evanglistic work, because there is a company of men 
and women in whom the evangel has won its victory, 
and through whom it is manifested as a life, and pro- 
claimed as a message. 


“Let me say to all ministers, you will find you must 
have your church act with you if you are going to do 
any evangelistic work. * * * * Let the Church 
fall into line. One of the first missions of the ministry 
will be to bring his church into sympathy, and that 
will often need a great deal of common sense and pa- 
tience. No church ought to be allowed to exist that has 
not added to its membership by confession of faith.”— 
G. CAMPBELL MorcGAn. 


Suggestions as to Organizing the Men-of-the-Church and for 
Developing the Work 


HE Executive Secretary strongly advises the methods 
given below in setting up the organization of the 
Men-of-the-Church : 

First: Form a group of men among your leaders to 
study the Manual on Men’s Work with the pastor. 
Commit them to one hour each week for about four 
weeks, meeting either after prayer meeting or on Sunday 
afternoon. The following outline is suggested for this 
study: 

First Period: A study of the Constitution of the 
Men-of-the-Church, its articles, and the explanation of 
the Constitution as found in the Manual. 

Second Period: A thorough study of the duties of the 
Department Chairman. At this same meeting the rela- 
tionship of the Monthly Programs to the Presbyterian 
Progressive Program should be discussed and each De- 
partment Chairman should understand his duty with 
regard to these Programs in the months which are given 
to his Department. 


Third Period: A careful study of the Group Idea 
should be made using the pamphlet, “The Working 


Group,” which gives a thorough discussion of this sub- 
ject. 


Fourth Period: At this meeting the practical things 
that men will be able to do through the suggestions 
of the Progressive Program in the local church should 
be considered, such as attendance at church services, 
attendance at the Men’s Bible Classes, personal work, 
and all forms of work which men are capable of doing 
for the local church. 


During these weeks of study a careful survey of the 
local situation should be made and prayerful considera- 
tion given to the division of the men into Groups, and 
to all phases of the work. 


This plan is being used and has been tried out in 


many churches with great profit, so that it now seems 
that with the thorough knowledge of the work gained by 
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such study success of the Men’s work is practically as- 
sured wherever this is done. 

Second: The use of the Monthly Programs is most 
important, and careful and prayerful preparation should 
be made before presenting any one of them. In some 
churches one Sunday night service every quarter is 
turned over to the men. The men take full charge of 
the service and put on one of these Programs. Care 


should be taken not to prolong the service beyond the 
usual time. 

Other churches are having the men put on one of 
the Programs at the mid-week prayer meeting service, 
while others use them at the regular monthly meeting 
of the Men’s Organization or at Group meetings if they 
desire to do so. 





Men in their sorrows and perplexities, men in their struggles and temptations, 
need to know how their own conditions are answered by the message of the Book 





June Programs 


DEPARTMENT II—EVANGELISM AND MISSIONS. 


HyMn—234. 
PRAYER. 
ScripTuRE—Acts 28:26-40. 
HyMn—233. 
PRAYER ASSIGNMENTS— 
Prayer for a knowledge of Christ. 
Prayer for a knowledge of the Word of God. 
Prayer for courage to speak to men about Jesus 
Christ. 
HymMn—111. 
Torpic—Fishing With the Word. 
How to use the Testament, Fishers of Men. 
Page 16, Testament, Fishers of Men. 
I. The Need for Salvation. 
1. All of us are sinners. 
276. 
2. Unbelievers are under condemnation. 
3:18, page 168. 
II. The Hope of Salvation. 
3. Yet God loves us. Jno. 3:16—page 168. 
4. And Christ died for us. I Peter 2:24-25—page 
419. 
5. He is our only Hope. 
. The Facts of Salvation. 
6. Believe on Him. Acts 16:31—page 245. 
7. Confess Him. Rom. 10:9-10—page 285. 
8. Live for Him. Rom. 12:1—page 289. 
9. The great contrast. Rom. 6:23—page 280. 
Answer to Objections: 
1. I would have to give up too much—Mark 8: 
36—page 79. 
2. I fear I could not hold out.—I Cor. 10:13— 
page 308. 
3. I will wait a little—Matt. 24:44—page 49. 


Rom. 3:23—see page 


Jno. 


Acts 4:12—page 216. 


Consult your pastor about suggestions. 
SUGGESTIONS 

lst. How many men in this room would stand and 
testify that they have already accepted Jesus Christ as 
their Saviour and Lord? Let those who will stand and 
remain standing. 

2nd. How many men in this room who have never ac- 
cepted Jesus Christ as their personal Saviour and Lord 
Will accept Him now? Let everyone who will accept 
Jesus Christ as his Saviour and Lord stand. 

3rd. How many persons in this room will, with God’s 
help try to lead someone to Christ this year? 


HyMN—292. 
CLOSING PRAYER. 


To THE LEADER 


In preparation for this meeting order a number of 
the Testaments, Fishers of Men, from the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. There are 
seven editions of this Testament ranging in price from 
50c to $2.50. Men will buy these Testaments if they are 
shown how to use them, and the purpose of this meeting 
is to show men how to lead a man to an intelligent un- 
derstanding of and acceptance of Jesus Christ as his 
personal Saviour and Lord. Give out the Testaments to 
each man, have them turn to page one, show them the 
directions for using the Testaments. After briefly ex- 
plaining the purpose of the Testament, turn to page xvi, 
numbered at the bottom of the page, and have every man 
turn to this page. Read aloud, “Fishing with the Word.” 
No. 1. All of us are sinners, Romans 3:23, page 276. 
Turn to page 276 yourself—have every man turn to this 
page and when you are sure that every man has the 
page have them read together the verse that you will find 
is marked with a heavy black line. Explain as you go the 
Need, the Hope, and the Fact of Salvation. You will find 
many men whose names are on the church books who 
do not know whether or not they are saved. Follow each 
one of these references—have everyone of them read 
aloud. After you have finished page xvi turn to page 
xvii and have them find several of the references, giving 
God’s answers to objections. After you have made this 
clear to them make to the men the propositions Nos. 1, 
2 and 3. Proposition number one is to get them to 
testify to their own salvation. Proposition two is for 
the unsaved and proposition three is to get men to try to 
save scmebody. Before you dismiss the men tell them 
that they can buy the Testament, Fishers of Men, that 
they have if they want them after the meeting is closed. 
You will find that many of the men will want them. 


HELPFUL Books ON EVANGELISM 


Recruiting for Christ—By Jno. Timothy Stone. 
Preaching by Laymen—By O. S. Davis. 
For further information and help on this program, 
write to Rev. Wade C. Smith, 303 Hendrix St., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 
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{ General Assembly’s Stewardship Committee 


REV. M. E. MELVIN, D. D., Editor 


REV. ROSWELL C. LONG, Associate Editor 


415 Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Stewardship in the Presbyterian Church U.S. A. 
Realizing Stewardship Results 


By Davin McConaucGHy 


(Member United Stewardship Council) 


N A Wisconsin church one winter’s night, a group 

of Christian stewards was gathered round the sup- 

per table. Admission to this circle was confined to 
those who could give the pass-word “Acknowledgment.” 
In other words, only those were admitted who are 
definitely setting apart a proportion of income for giv- 
ing to extend the Master’s Kingdom. The tables were 
arranged in two hollow squares, one within the other. 
In the inner square were the juniors, ranging from 
seven up to fifteen, and in the outer square were the 
grown-ups of all departments of the church. The 
following is an analysis indicating the various occupa- 
tions of those in attendance: One pastor, one pastor’s 
assistant, one brick mason, one bank clerk, one janitor, 
one mayor, one garage owner, one seamstress, two 
manufacturers, one school teacher, five high school 
pupils, nine grade school pupils, seven mothers, one 
editor, two clerks, two women of means, one mill 
worker. 

During the supper the telephone rang and it proved 
to be the rector of an Episcopal Church, asking whether 


he would be admitted if he came over. He was told 
he would be very welcome, although there was not 
room for another plate at the table. At the close he 
remarked, ‘This is the greatest argument for steward- 
ship I have ever seen in my life.” 

This group is typical of others like it, which are 
being formed in not a few churches. The meeting in 
most cases is held but once a year, thus avoiding the 
multiplying of appointments, and carrying the steward- 
ship through the regular channels of the Church’s life. 

In this particular case the fellowship developed out 
of the conversion of a young business man, who was 
influenced through a personal conversation with a man 
whom he met casually on a railway train. Years passed, 
but the seed thus sown took root and bore its fruit. 
Today in that church there is a Fellowship of Steward- 
ship numbering more than one hundred; the result is 
that the church is giving more to benevolences than 
it spends for its own support, and its spiritual life 
has been quickened in many respects through the stew- 
ardship influence. 


Southern Methodists Push Stewardship 


HE Methodist Episcopal+Church, South, has in- 
augurated a Forward Movement in Stewarship 


cultivation. In August, 1925, the General Board 

of Lay Activities, which is the Promotional Board of 
this denomination, voted unanimously to make one of 
its chief objectives the promotion of the principles of 
Christian Stewardship. This decision was indorsed 
and ratified by the thirty-eight Annual Conference 
Boards of Lay Activities in their meetings in the Fall. 
Rev. J. E. Crawford, of Fort Worth, Texas, a member 
of the Central Texas Conference, was elected Steward- 
ship Secretary, and entered upon the duties of his office 
immediately. Both as a pastor and a secretary, Doctor 
Crawford has been highly successful in promoting 
Stewardship. Under his leadership as Missionary Sec- 
retary the Central Texas Conference enrolled the largest 
number of tithers of any Conference in Southern Method- 
ism during the Centenary campaign. He is the author 
of a book entitled ‘The Call to Christian Stewardship,” 
which has been adopted as the campaign and study 
book for his denomination to be used by the Steward- 


ship Committee in the local church, men’s groups, Wes- 
ley Brotherhoods, and Boards of Stewards. 

In the interest of Stewardship and other features of 
its program, notably the organization of Wesley Brother- 
hoods for promoting men’s work, the General Board of 
Lay Activities has recently concluded sixteen great 
Regional Conferences in sixteen Southern cities, as fol- 
lows: Richmond, Va., Raleigh, N. C., Jacksonville, 
Fla., Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jackson, Miss., 
Shreveport, La., San Antonio and Dallas, Texas, Tulsa. 
Okla., Little Rock, Ark.,- St. Louis, Mo., Columbia, 
S. C., Knoxville and Nashville, Tenn., and Louisville, 
Ky. It is estimated that more than twenty thousand 
laymen attended these conferences. As a result of the 
inspirational messages and round table discussions at 
these meetings, the Stewardship Movement has _ re- 
ceived a new impetus among Southern Methodists. 
Stewardship Committees are being formed and study 
classes organized throughout the denomination. Al- 
ready six thousand copies of the campaign study book 
have been sold. 
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If EVERY MEMBER will give systematically and proportionately, as you are able, as the 


Lord has prospered you, and in accordance with the blessings of the Lord, the amount of the 
budget will be raised cheerfully, gratefully and casily. 


N THE silence of your own heart, in the presence of 1. We spend nearly as much for luxuries as for living 
the Master, read prayerfully and carefully the fol- costs. 
lowing suggestions from our Lord and Master as to 2 


how we, as Stewards, should use the money entrusted 
to us: 

GOD HAS SAID, “The silver and the gold are 
mine,” but He has entrusted it to the keeping of His 
stewards. The question that should arouse God’s peo- 
ple and make them awaken to the responsibility that 
God has laid upon them is this: “Am I using God’s 
silver and gold and bank notes and all else that He has 
given me, in a way that He wants it used?” “Render 
unto God the things that are God’s.” 

‘Honor the Lord with thy substance, and with the 
first fruits of all thine increase; so shall thy barns be 
filled with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out with 
new wine.” Prov. 3:9-10. 

Note how carefully HOW the average American Dol- 
lar is spent in the United States and decide if YOU 
are “rendering unto God the things that are God’s.” 


2. We spend one half as much for investment as for 


luxuries. 

We waste more than one-half as much as it costs 
to live. 

We spend only one-fifteenth as much for school 
and education as for luxuries. 

We waste nine times as much as they spend on 
school and education. 

We spend six times as much for crime and its 
punishment as for school and education. 

We spend twice as much for school and education 
as for church and religious interests. 

We spend eleven times as much on crime and its 
punishment as on church and religious interests. 

We waste $19 for every $1 they spend on church 
and religious interests. 

We spend $29 on luxuries for every $1 given to 
church and religious interests. 








Christian Training 
It has been announced that Christian Stewardship will be taught at all 
the Young People’s conferences this summer as one of the required courses. 
Stewardship is a great movement and a great thing in the life of our youth. 
When taught in its broader meaning as including all of life and the relation- 
ships of life it is a most attractive thing to all young people. And a splendid 
basis for Christian Training. 
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Sayre College 
FOR GIRLS 

Under Control of Synod of Kentucky 

Courses—Elementary, College Prep., 


Junior College, Music, Art, Expression. . 


Located in the heart of the Blue Grass 
Section of Kentucky. A strong faculty. 
Christian atmosphere. Moderate ex- 
penses. 

Session begins September, 1926. For 
information address Rev. J. C, Hanley, 
President. 

SAYRE COLLEGE, 
Lexington, Ky. 


























North Avenue 


Presbyterian School 


ATLANTA, GA. 
A Junior and Senior High School 
for Girls 
A Christian Home School of 
Distinction 
College Preparatory and 
Cultural Courses. 
Specials: Bible, Music, Home Eco- 
nomics, Physical Education, Ad- 
vantages of a Large City. 
Catalog on Request 
Thyrza Askew, Principal. 






































Helps for Daily 
Vacation Bible 
Schools 


General 


Hand Craft—Best published______ $1.35 
Setting Up a Vacation Bible School. 


By Mrs. S. H. Askew -— .-...._ 40 
Handbook for Workers—Askew _. .40 
Attendance Cards (Form B), per 

SUED 1 Gpenesianicinenddsah-anlpcigncsanbaitaaaeeaes .60 
Home Visitation Book (Form A) .15 
Daily Report Book (Form C)__.. .20 
Song and Play for Children —___ 1.25 
Worship Songs for Primaries ____ 1.90 
Dramatized Bible Stories  ...____ 1.60 
Dramatized Missionary Stories —. 1.00 
Hymn Stories for Young People __ .25 


Write for free leaflets and descrip- 
tive circulars explaining D. V. B. S. 
work. 


Order all books and materials from 


Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication 


Richmond, Va., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 

























(Continued from page 321) 


meeting heavy deficits every year. 
To remedy this serious situation, 
each one of the Synods called upon 
the members of the Presbyterian 
family to rally to the support of its 
educational program. More than 
$13,000,000 in cash and pledges 
has been added to the resources of 
these institutions. This money is a 
contribution to every worthy cause 
of the Church and also to the Na- 
tion and to the World. The great 
need is for trained, Christian lead- 
ers who are able to think and to 
think straight and to think through 
the great problems we are facing. 
The institutions of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church have not yet 
received a sufficient amount of fi- 
nancial assistance. They ought to 
be remembered by our people of 
means for gifts and legacies. They 
should find a larger place in the 
budget of the churches. They are 
now, however, in a position to ren- 
der most efficient service to the 


young people of the Church. They 
are loyal in their purpose. They 
are faithful to Jesus Christ. They 


are endeavoring above all else to 
assist in carrying out the Great 
Commission. 

It is the concensus of opinion of 
the real intellectual leaders of this 
country that religion and education 
must go hand in hand. Our great 
statesman, Daniel Webster, plead in 
the early days that there should be 
another “R” added to the three 
“R’s”, so that there might be 
“Reading, ’Riting, ’Rithmetic and 
Religion.” Our schools and colleges 
today are training Christian teach- 
ers and leaders for the home, the 
Church, the school, the nation and 
the world. We know you are in- 
terested in them. We hope you are 
praying constantly for them. 

Louisville, Ky. 








PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS-$6.000 AND UP 
J. C. DEAGAN., inc. 

186 DEAGAN BUILDING, C’ ICAGO 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
ion leailioaemen tae, Meoenaaaice 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1187 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 


















DANVILLE 
MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Owned and controlled by the 
Synod of Virginia. 

Fully accredited by standardizing 
agencies. 
® Theaimis Christian culture, char- 
acter and citizenship. 

Charges $500 per session. 

Ask for Catalog. 


COL. W. M. KEMPER, Supt. 























FIFTY-FOUR YEARS OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION AT 


Arkansas College 


Batesville, Arkansas 
Presbyterians of the Southwest owe 
it to the church, their children and 
themselves to investigate the spirit, the 
life and the work of this fine old col- 
lege. Address 
E. B. TUCKER, LL.D., President 

















STUDYING THE BOOK OF EXODUS 
By M. R. Turnbull. Get this book and make 


your Sunday School lesson fuller and richer 
for next quarter. 
der from Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, Richmond, Va, 


Price, 50c. Postpaid. Or- 











_DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES | 








Home Mission Text Book 
for 1926-27 


Mountain Missions are in the 
Forefront 


THE LAND OF SADDLE 
BAGS 


By James Watt Raine 
Paper, 50c Postpaid 


A racy book, full of the thrill 
of mountain adventure and the 
delicious humor of vigorously 
human people. Written by a 
Berea College professor, it is an 
authoritative account of the his- 
tory and present social condi- 
tion of the purest Saxon blood 
in America. 


A vivid picture is presented 
showing the opportunity our 
Church has for an effective piece 
of mission work. 


Price, in paper, 50c. 
Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 














